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By H. COLLEY MARCH, M.D., F.S.A. 



I jpHROUGH Ihe promptitude and energy of Capt. Acland, 
' our Curator, aided by generous pecuniar}' support, 

the Durngate Street Mosaic is now happily placed 
on the floor of the County Museum. It bears 
a striking, general resemblance to that brought 
from Olga Road. They are obviously of the 
same period, and may even be by the same 
artist. 
The tesselation we have now to consider, displays the various 
designs that we may conveniently distinguish as i. The Meander 
fret. 2. The Cable, a twist of two strands. 3. A Braid or 
Plait of three strands. 4. The Guilloche, a series of interlaced 
loops. 5. The Fylfot fret. 6. The Duplex. 7. A circular 
floriated Centre, of cruciform treatment, unsym metrically dis- 
posed, and surrounded by rays developed from the Meander. 
8. An Etruscan Amphora in each of the four comers. These 
urns differ in detail from each other. Out of one of them 
spread phyllomorphic elements ; twin sprays ascend from the 
base of the second ; and from each of the others issue a pair 
of crested snakes, which protrude vibrant and forked tongues. 
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In respect of the material, the red tesserae are of brick, and 
the others, the white, the blue-grey, the yellow, and the black, 
are all of local stones. 

To have written the foregoing is to have involved myself at 
the outset, in a maze of controversial subjects from which I 
now proceed to extricate myself. 

Tessera, — The meaning of the word tessera was not originally 
that of a die or cube. It seems easy to associate it with the 
Greek riffaapcs, four, though the connection is denied by some 
philologists. 

Many years ago there was found in Monmouthshire a stone 
bearing this inscription — PRIMVSTES/ERA — an abbreviation, 
doubtless, of the words Primus Tesserarius, the designation of a 
military officer, a centurion, whose duty it was by the authority of 
a square billet of wood, a sort of tally of which the fellow was 
kept by the general in command, and which was called a tessera, 
to communicate his orders in secret to the men of his company. 

Pliny records that Palamedes, who fought in the Trojan war, 
was the first who co-ordinated an army by means of signals, 
tesserae, and sentinels.* Livy (d. a.d. 17), speaking of the 
secret reinforcement of Nero's army, says that a tessera was sent 
through the camp, ordering that each officer should receive a 
corresponding officer, each horseman a horseman, and each 
footsoldier a footsoldier.f And Virgil writes ** Now bugles 
blow ; the tessera, the sign for war, goes forth." J 

Similar billets of wood, with a square transverse section, but 
perhaps longer than those of military service, and also called 
tesserae, were used as tallies in the commercial world. Plautus 
(d. B.C. 184) shows this when he says **Each of the two men 



* Ordinem exercitus, signi dationem, tesseras, vigilias Palamedes invenit 
Trojano bello. Plin. VII., 56. Dat tessera signum excubiis, positaeque vices. 
Statius (died a.d. 86). Thebaidos 10.17. 

t Tessera per castra, at Livio cousule, data erat, ut tribunus tribunum, centurio 
centuriouem, eques equitem. pedes peditem, acciperet. Liv. XXVII., 46. 
X Classica jamque sonant ; it ^ello tessera signum. ^n. VII., 637. 
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has his own tessera, the account is bound to be right — Suum 
uterque habet tesseram, ratio constat." 

In like manner a piece of wood called a tessera was given to 
departing guests by their host who retained the corresponding 
tally by which he might know, receive, and entertain them 
should they, or their successors, ever return. This constituted 
**the right of hospitality," and when it was transgressed the 
tessera was said to be broken.* 

And Pliny observes that for making tallies, the wood of the 
Privet is very useful — Ligustra tesseris utilissima (XVI. i8). 

The ** tessera consularis " was a small oblong piece of ivory 
or bone, with four faces, each of which bore part of an 
inscription. This tessera was given to a ** Spectator numorum," 
an examiner of money ; and the inscription set forth his name, 
and the date on which his duty was to be discharged. 

Thus : Floronius | Romanus S P Kalendis Decembribus | 
Lucio Caninio Quinto Fabricio consulibus | — that is, Spectator 
on the first of December, B.C., 2. 

Tickets for corn were made of wood, or sometimes of lead, 
and were issued to poor citizens — the unemployed, as we should 
say. They were called tesserae, as by Juvenal (d. a.d., 120), 
when he warns a rhetorician to abandon his unremunerative 
profession, to become an unemployed person, that he may get 
the pitiful dole of wheat that the miserable tessera procures.f 
Persius (d. a.d., 24), too, refers to this custom, but he uses the 
diminutive iesserula perhaps to increase the scorn of his 
assertion that true liberty was something higher than the 



* Plautus (d. B.C. 184). 

Foenulus V., 2. 
A(jfor, Ego sum ipsus, quern tu quseris. 
Foen. Si ita est, tesseram si vis hospitalem eccam attuli. 
Affor, Agedum hue ostende. Est par probe : nam habeo domi. 

lb. II., 1. 
Cist, Hie apud nos confregisti tesseram. 

t Summula ne pereat, qua vilis tessera venit 
Frumenti.— iS'a^ VII., 174. 
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privilege that any freedman possessed, of claiming mouldy 
grain on the production of his trumpery ticket, his tesserula.* 
Tickets or ** tesserae theatrales" were used for giving admission 
to the games of the circus or amphitheatre, and though usually 
of wood, they were sometimes of red ware, and were marked or 
stamped with numbers indicating the position of the seat to 
which the holder was entitled. 

The word was further used to denote the large square patterns 
sometimes woven into the pallium, for Pliny observes that 
Zeuxis,' a celebrated painter, became so rich and ostentatious 
that on the very tesserae, on the square tartans of his cloaks, he 
had his name embroidered in letters of gold.f But squares or 
tesserae of this size were too large to give their name to a chequer- 
board, and Juvenal uses the diminutive iessella when he exclaims, 
as proof of his poverty, ** I possess not a scrap of ivory ; neither 
my tessellae, my playing board, nor my men are of this material.*'! 
We incidentally get some idea of the size connoted by this 
diminutive, the tessella, since Pliny in his Book on Cultivated 
trees speaks of grafting and says that a scutcheon of the bark 
must be remembered, ** exempta scutula cortici,'* of which Cato 
had described the very dimensions. The scutcheon when taken 
off by the knife should be four fingers in length [Cato says 3 J] 
and three in breadth [or about 3 inches by 2 inches] ; § and then, 
a few lines farther on, in describing a similar process, he uses 
the word tessella instead of scutula, " exempta cortice tessella." 

But he must have thought the word appropriate to small 
squares, for in his account of the mineral androdamas, he says it 



* Scabiosum tesserula far possidet ; 
VQT&.—Sat. v., 74. 
t Opes quoquo tantas acquisivit, ut in ostentatione earum, Olympiffi aureis 
Uteris in palliorum tesseris iutextum uomen suum ostentarit. — Plin. XXXV., 9. 
X Adeo nulla uncia nobis 
Est eboris, noc tesselliii nee calculus ex hac 
Materia. Juv. — Sat. XI., 131. 

»J Cortices scalpro excidi quatuor digitorum longitudine et trium latitudine. — 
riin. XVII., 16. 
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has a silvery lustre and is always quadrangular like tessellae,* 
thouo^h, perhaps, it is the shape and not the size that he com- 
pares. 

No one could have been more familiar with the beautiful 
Mosaic pavements of Pompeii than was Pliny himself, who 
perished on the 24th August, in the year of Christ 79, by the 
volcanic eruption which destroyed that city. He must have seen, 
for example, in the house of Pansa, the Mosaic of the Battle of 
Issus, which was composed, when perfect, of 1,384,000 cubes of 
diverse material, or, on an average, of about 86 in each square 
inch. 

Pliny says : ** Pavements were invented by the Greeks, who 
also practised the art of colouring them, till they were super- 
seded by lithostrota [or mosaics]. In this kind of work Sosus 
was very celebrated. [He is conjectured to have lived during 
the last years of Alexander the Great, say B.C. 330.] He laid 
at Pergamos [a town of Crete] a pavement composed of small 
tiles and stones, parvis e testulis, variously coloured, tinctisque in 
varios colores, which represented, amongst other things, a dove 
drinking from a cantharus and casting the shadow of its head 
upon the water; whilst others, perched on the edge, were sunning 
themselves and preening their feathers." Farther on he has: 
*' Lithostrota [mosaic pavements] were first introduced [into 
Italy] in the time of Sylla [d. B.C. 78], and there still exists at 
least one of them in the Shrine of Fortune at Praeneste, which 
he had made of very small segments of stone, parvulis crustis.^^\ 

* Androdamas argenti nitorem habet, quadrata semperque tessellis similis. — 
Plin. XXX VJL, 10. 

t Pavimenta originem apud Grecos habent, elaborata arte picturse ratione, 
donee lithostrota expulere earn. Celeberrimus fuit in hoc genere Sosus qui 
Pergami statuit [stravit] quein vocaut **asaroton oecon" [d(r<£/>a)Tos o7ko$ = the 
unswept house] quoniam purgamenta coena3 in pavimento, quseque everri sclent, 
veluti relictji fecerat paivis e testulis [dim. a testa, a tile] tinctisque in varios 
colores. MirabiUs ibi columba bibens et aquam umbra capitis infuscans. 
Apricantur aliaj scabentes sese in canthari labro. XXX. 

Lithostrota coeptavere jam sub Sylla [B.C. 82] parvulis certe crustis, extat 
hodieque, quod in Fortunae delubro Praeneste feoit. — Plin. XXXVI., 25. 
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Now it is a very curious thing that in the whole of Pliny's 
account of these mosaics he makes no use of the words tessera, 
tesscUa, and tesserula, though he employs the first of them, the 
familiar word tessera, when he describes how roof pavements 
should be constructed. He says there must be two layers of 
boards crossing each other and nailed at the ends, on which 
must be placed a bed of lime and pounded pot, and upon that 
large squares, **ex tessera grandi," not less than two fingers 
thick [i.45in.]. He does not say whether these slabs are to be 
of stone or of brick.* 

The omission of the last word, tesserula, must have been as 
intentional as that of the others, for he remarks farther on that 
the Romans soon acquired a taste for mosaic pavements, ** as was 
evident from the verse of Lucilius [d. B.C. 103], who observed 
that oratory should be 

With coloured emblems like a pavement wrought. 
Arte pavimc'fito atque oiblemate vcrmictdato.^* 

These words are absent from the Fragments of Lucilius that 
Iic'ive come down to us, but Cicero had quoted them 170 years 
bc^fore, and rather more fully, thus : 

Qudm Jepide Icxeis compostcc ? ut tesserula omnes 
Arte pavimento atque emblemate vermlculato. 
All his words as prettily placed as though they were tesserulsB 
in a pavomeut of coloured emblcms.f 

Here, in the omitted portion of the very passage that Pliny cites, 
is th(^ very word he seems to require, but, instead of tessemlae, 
he (U^lihcratcly uses the words panndcB crust ce^ very small 
segments of marble.J Perhaps it may be well to temVnd o\it- 
Helves here that museum signifies a temple or s.\v\vcv^ ^^ ^^^ 



TutiC nudflo fmsy^i six di^jtrjs luuiu'i et ox tessera gran * ^^--^x^vj 
Hiu, XXXVI , 2.-). 

t Bfontforr, L. III., i;'.. 

i IT^iltiiKrititn »1»^> paTfmentii ante Cimhrioum [b.c \o\.^' 
nan iudlab tut LitDtluLTiua illu venufi, kc^Ilud. 
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Muses, and that mosaic, opus musivum, a term not used by 
Pliny, means whatever pertains to the Muses ; that is, whatever 
is artistic or ornamental. 

The word tessera was also employed to designate the men of 
a playing- board. Pliny himself mentions that brought to 
Rome by Pompey, which was made of two precious stones, 
three feet by two feet in area. As this table is called alveum 
lusorium, it looks as if, like a solitaire board, it was provided 
with holes to receive the tesserae, which may once have had 
square heads, but which in later times were made cylindrical, like 
those now shown. * The Greek word for dice, pipped on 
all six sides, was KtJjSot, whereas iitrrpaydxoi were marked on only 
four sides. The Latins had the same word cubus, a cube, but 
they preferred to extend the meaning of tesserae so as include 
dice. 

Martial (d. a.d. 143), sixty-four years after Pliny, says in an 
epigram on a gaming-table, ** My tesserae are counted with twice 
six pips." f 

At last, then, the small square facets of the units of 
a Mosaic were called tesserae, while, oddly enough, tessellae 
continued to denote the larger slabs. A iesserarius was a worker 
with tesserae (tesserarum faciendarum artifex), and a tessellarius 
was a maker of tessellae (qui tessellas facit), perhaps, much the 
same thing. Then came the participle of a not-yet-existing 
verb. Suetonius (who died after a.d. 117), says that Caesar 
carried about with him **tessellata et sectilia pavimenta" 
(Suet. 46). 

And ultimately the verb itself arrived, the single example of it 
occurring in a Catalogue of the Verona Museum compiled by 
Maffejus in 1749, recording an inscription on a Mosaic, ** Eusebia 
cum suis tessellavit." 



* Fompcius transtulit alveum cum tesseris lusorium e gemmis duabus latum 
pedes tres, longum pedes quatuor, in. eo fuit Luna Aurea pondo XXX. — 
Plin. XXXVII., 2. 

+ Hie mihi bis seno numeratur tessera poncto. Mart. £pic| . 1^I^7 .^"N^ « 
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In writing the above, I have followed the older antiquaries and 
lexicographers, and have spelled tesselated with one 1. Whether 
they did so because they called the components of a Mosaic 
iessercB or dice, rather than /essellce, square plates or slabs, and 
because having an eye on the mutables r and 1, they chose to 
regard tesselated with one 1 as equivalent to tesserated, given in 
Bailcy*s Dictionary 1727, or as a contraction of tesserulated ; or 
whether the word with one 1 had somehow become naturalised, 
I know not. But I will name some works in which the single-1 
spelling is used without alternative : — 

Gibbons' Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 1776. 
Parker's Glossary of Architecture, 1845. 
Westropp's Handbook of Archaeology, 1867. 
Mollctt's Dictionary of Art and Archaeology, 1883. 
Smith's Dictionary of Greek and Roman antiquities, in 

an article over the signature of James Yates, M.A., 

F.R.S., 1842. 

and, most significant of all, 

Skoat's Etymological Dictionary of the English Language, 
18S2. 

And I will \Mm\i out further that the scholarly translators of 
olassioal Latin writers follow the same practice. Thus Pliny's 
words, •* v^imiliter liunt opicata testacca," arc rendered by 
l\>st\vk anvl Kilev. ** Wlieat-ear [herring-bone] tesselated 
' vM\o 1 : p.wenienls are similarly done." And Suetonius's words, 
aUxwdv vMlod. *' 'IVssellaia ]\\vimenta," with two Ts, arc given by 
ThvMUson auvl Forester, his translators, as ** tesselated pave- 
m<*«r>/* with vM\e 1. 

Aiui / >i*n(ii/<» ti^ remind those pedants who would drive us 
«oi ^» ,1 x;»,^'w'nx >.ifi/is(^i by Lueilius that, at any rate for them, 
\^^ **«Kv\/> o/' Mv>n(Mnust be no longer icssei^e^Wi V^^^^^vl:vi ; 
V mM«| ' tessera is while or b\acV. ^>^3^^. v^^^ 
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The Material of the TessertB. — Sir Robert Edgcumbe reported 
to Mr. Moule {Dorchester Antiquities, p. 15), on the authority of 
an Italian workman, that the white tesserae were of a stone 
called Min from a quarry near Verona. Another Italian work- 
man told Mr. Moule himself that the stone is called Nim, and 
comes, of course, from the neighbourhood of Nimes, in the south 
of France. These two statements may be regarded as mutually 
destructive ; they cancel out. We may be quite sure that all the 
stones in our mosaics are of local origin. The last Italian 
workman that was consulted went, indeed, so far as to admit to 
Captain Acland that the white tesserae were of Dorset material, 
but he declared that they had been burnt to make them white, 
and that in his country they were called cogoli. This term is not 
recognised by Italian dictionaries, but I have ascertained that it 
is a dialect word meaning pebbles or cobbles, with which in the 
north of Italy country streets and lanes are paved, and that the 
man who lays them is called cugulu. No doubt cogoli is 
descended from the Latin calculus, a pebble or gravel-stone, 
and so, like many of our own dialect words, it has more nearly 
retained its original form than the corresponding term used by 
polite persons, which in this case is ciottolo^ and the paved road 
is ciottolato, 

I have had microsections made of one of each of the tesserae, 
except the brick, and have presented duplicates to the museum. 
And I am able to affirm that the white tesserae are of native, 
unburnt, hard chalk. Chalk does not need to be burnt to make 
it white, nor would burning harden it. The section shows the 
delicate foraminiferae characteristic of that formation, as well as 
a minute vein of calcite, certainly untouched by heat. It appears 
that some of the Dorset chalk is so hard as to be classed by Mr. 
Strahan (Survey of Weymouth, p. 236), among road metals. 
Mr. Harrison (Geology of the Counties, p. 67), says that in 
Devonshire the bottom layer of the lower white chalk is largely 
quarried for building, and, though soft when extracted, it rapidly 
hardens on exposure to the air. In the neighbourhood o'" 
Cattistock, and even in DoTdvesXei, laaxcj Vqv\&^'^ '^^'^^ixi^ < 
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s'jij;ir<;'l hUff.kn of ^halk, and. ihouj^h some of them are more 
tli.'iii zoo y':;if>, oj'l, llj'i fa'/: of the chalk is lilt'e the worse. 
'ih<7 ap: hhowfi in iii'ia photo ;^raph, and here is a lump of hard 
rhalk that ha^ l>^:<:ij used as a door stopper, and has been kicked 
ahout <:vrry <lay and all day on a floor of Portland Cement for 
m-vi'ii yi-ars, and it has proved for itself that it would make 
durahhi i'Mhca for any mosaic. The yellow tesserae are of 
ordinary oolit<:, th't <*j(g-structure coming out well, under the 
ui\i:rt)ni:(tin*, 'I'Ui: l>lu(i-^rr;y is a stratified limestone, and answers 
to lik<:-/:oloun!d hands of Lower Purbeck ; indeed, Mr. Osmond 
Mhli«^r htiVuivca ]n; can sec in it traces of cyprides, the character- 
istic fn* hi I -water fossil. And the black is a non-fossiliferous 
marhle htaincrd by ferruginous percolation. Its affinity is to the 
linu%stoneH of Devonshire. 

'/'/if //v/.— 'I'liis term is from the old French /r*?/^, trellis-work, 
and (h-notes a pattern composed of continuous combinations of 
straight lines. Whctn tlu^ interlace they form a rectilinear 
intreccio. 

77itf Mtamltr fret. — The meander in its origin was, of course, 
a iinviliiiear decoration, but in wood-carving, taking lines of 
least resistance, it passed by degrees into a fret, into a running 
rectilinear devii^e. All zigzags that do not cross each other are 
njeaniliTs, even those complicated zigzags called key-patterns. 
In the example before us it surmounts the cruciform floriated 
centre, ami is so arranged as to produce an emissive or radiant 
eiU-ct. 

IntctLuwi /ksii^ns. — The chief intrecci of this Mosaic are the 
Table, the Uraid which is of three strands, and the Guilloche. 
As ivi-aivls ihe two former, the points of their intersections are 
made nu>re evivlent to the eye by means of light-coloured 
centeiiuijs. but ihey are, none the less braids and cables. 

The leim riuillvH'he has been variously defined. Some say 
thai it is anv iwisievl orr.ameut which repeats itself bv its 
reiuminii sU\uuis ; and others call it the tool by which such an 
^Muameiii can be mavlc. bvwuiso the French verb i:uL\\\'/icr is 
*Mv> eu^mnc-ium,'* and is derived from ihc man's name who 
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invented the appropriate machine. But whereas Brachet, of the 
Ecole Polytechnique, Paris, in his Etymological Dictionary 
of the French Language, 1868, says that Guilloche was the 
inventor's name, Manage, the author of the First French Etymo- 
logical Dictionary, 1650, says that the man's name was Guillot ; 
while, to make matters more difficult still, we find a somewhat 
similar word in the English of 1663, **the fret has in the 
bottome, a dubble golose.*' 

No doubt either the cable or the braid decoration may be 
called quite correctly a guilloche, but the former terms are 
themselves sufficiently descriptive, whereas we lack one to 
designate the peculiar looped ** snare-work," of which we have 
here such a good illustration. It is a pity that we have lost the 
English word golose, but we shall do well to follow the example 
of those who restrict the French term guilloche to this otherwise 
nameless design. 

The Fylfot, — That the makers and admirers of these mosaics 
saw and understood this device in the Fylfot fret I have already 
proved from the Brading pavement, in which the symbol is cut 
off from its surroundings and occupies a place of honour. To 
this evidence I now add an empanelled Fylfot from Basildon, 
Berks, in which its precise form is emphasised. 

The Duplex. — I show again a few diagrams which were part 
of the proof that the Duplex was once a sign of the twofold 
course of the sun, and afterwards became a symbol of the double 
nature of Christ. It usually assumes the form of a crux 
decussata, the cross of S. Andrew, the Protoclete, the First- 
called, who had exclaimed **We have found the Christ" 
(John I., 41). 

Amphofce. — When Pliny uses the word amphora (XXXVII., 2), 
it is to denote a liquid measure of 48 sextarii or nearly six 
gallons (5 gal., 7*577 pints). And the vase in the Mosaic at 
Pergamus, on which doves were perched, he calls a cantharus. 
This group became a favourite motif in art. It is conspicuous 
in the pavement of Hadrian's Villa at Tivoli. It occurs at 
Verona, in a Roman Mosaic that lies beneath the cloisters of the 




I. — Masculine or Solar S^tiibol of Fecundity. 
Phrygian Tomb. 
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II. — Maternal or Terrestrial Symbol of Fecundity. 
Phrygian Tomb, 




^^^' — Femisi^e Svmijol of Fecukdity. 
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cathedral. It was, doubtless, the ancestor of what may be seen 
on the walls of Christian catacombs, and in the tesselated floor 
of S. Orso at Ravenna, where the cantharus has become a 
chalice, and the doves on its rim are not votaries of Venus, but 
ransomed souls. 

The cantharus, however, was a drinking-vessel, a tankard, 
sacred to Bacchus, usually but not always with two handles, and 
rarely if ever made of earthenware. Silenus, sleeping off his 
debauch, is found with a heavy cantharus hanging by a worn 
handle. Et gravis attrita pendehat cantherus ansa pendehai cantharus 
ansa, (Virgil, Eel, VI., 17.) 

Hence it is better for us to use the less restricted term 
amphora, a word contracted from h.\t.in^Q^^{)^ ** having two 
handles." Such a vessel in the Olga Road tesselation I have 
called a symbol of Fecundity. Perhaps all statements of that 
kind should be accompanied by proof. Omitted then, I supply 
it now. On the facade of the very ancient stone tombs of 
Phrygia it is common to find sculptured in relief two animals 
facing each other, like heraldic supporters, which are sphinxes, 
lions, or bulls, and between them is a symbol which is always in 
one or other of three forms — a pillar, a phallus, or an amphora 
(see figures I. and II.). 

The animals are the guardians of the symbol. The require- 
ments of art, as well as the limitations of sculpture in relief, 
make them indeed look towards the symbol rather than towards 
any approaching adversary. But they are no more about to eat 
of the pillar than to drink from the vase. **It is a double- 
handled vessel," say Messieurs Perrot and Chipiez, **of simple 
and elegant design, and there are numbers in our museums 
labelled Italo-Grceco, whose contour is precisely similar" {Art in 
Phrygia, p. 130). Can we doubt that it represents Fecundity in 
its feminine aspect, as our Mother the Earth, or that the pillar 
represents Fecundity in its masculine aspect, as our Father the 
Sun. But Fecundity means Life, and therefore necessarily, in 
some sort, the Renewal of Life. And we may be sure that under- 
lying this presentment, this guarding of the symbol, was the 
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positive belief of those who saw it tliat one ilsiy nomft god, 
Mithras or another, would crash through the portalM of th« tomb, 
would sweep its gloomy caverns willi cei'-stial air, would H'-t the 
captive souls free and bring them b;u.k to warmtii and light* 
Such was their creed ; and who are we to hay they were 
wrong ? 

Etruscan Amphorat. — F^truria or Tyrrhenia rxt'iided from th<; 
river Macra on the north to th'; Tiber on tiie fsoulh, and lay 
between the western or Tyrrhenian .vraand tlie Apennin'-K. 'I'Jit 
primitive culture of its inhabitants was a branch of t)*e g'-n'Tal 
civilization of the Kuropean iiror;ze A;;e. 'J he Ktru^rati 
Museums of Italy are fu'.l of oi/yj.X^ taken from tomb)-. 
Amongst the va^es there foui.d are a great Jnhi^y t/iat e'-rUiinly 
had been brought from Greece, and many, too, t/iat }iad h'-J-n 
made in Tyrrhenian co'onies of (JT':t:K ar.i.t.. Thi-. only >,how« 
th:e good taste of their tir.vyAf:r\f a;.': i;.':,o'itei, oi eourv:, a 
sirci.g foreign influence upon come .'->, eerJsm.'.t. On vav» 
made by Etruscans, the i:-:-.cr::/.:or.\ are ;:. i:.':,: '^au Uu^yWiir", 
a;-d aipr.abe:. and illustrate th'rlr o/:. r;.;.t;.olo;'y, Jn Uyne, 
crawir.g, a:.r: art t:-ey ciff-.-r >,trc:.:'.y ::ori n:.y.:..:,*/^ infct i;J>fc 
b-': en c : b c '. vc- re- d : :. G re e c e - 'I :. e <; r;. :/*. % r a '. J: . >, *: ' J ;. r ; ; , ' j . . a n , 
t:.^^^h iti ^er-^ral fcrrr. ;• let;. <^:.',.-;:.t a;.'; ^/./.r.-. ';,/fi;v d, 
c:ff':r* fr-.rr: t:.e G^^:^i: a:.-: ?o::a:. .;. :.'■.'.::[ '-•.. v.'ii'.r v.': v, ar.d 
a '^.-i'lZ rr^i-t:.- h::t ^a-irc:.':.^ :'.'.. ;.'.t ^\.\/ ^^r .:. t;,e earner 
fcta?ei c: :t-, evci'jt:'.:,, 

Il ','yji..:.': t;.rcvr;. rr:y :.c:^\ cf a -.. . t j.^.-: , ,::.v^ ',c;,V '/.v r. 
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udders, and which sometimes, but not always, suckles a boy. 
Much later, two boys appear, Romulus and Remus. 

On this subject Pliny acutely observes that cases of infants 
suckled by beasts should be attributed rather to the greatness of 
the fate that must be fulfilled, than to the nature of the animals 
themselves. ♦ 

It was the multiple breast, the roXviMarStt that proclaimed 
Diana of Kphesus to be the nutrient Mother of many nations, 
whilst the udders (jf Ktruscan animals, of the Wolf of the 
Lupercal, wen; big with the destinies of a mighty People. 

Christian Serpents. — Two serpents issue from each of two of 
the four vaK(;s in the Durngate Street mosaic. This has led a 
fri(!n(l of ours to a b<;lief that the pavement must receive a 
Christian interpretation. He sees in it an allusion to St. John 
(December 27th), Apostle, Prophet, and Evangelist. In some 
late njpresentations of the Saint he is made to bear in his hand 
a cantharus or sacramental cup, from which a serpent appears to 
be escaping. A legend relates that an attempt was made to 
poison St. John in the chalice. But he drank of the wine and 
a(lniinist(T(!(l it to the communicants with injury to no one, for 
the venom had gone out from the cup in the guise of a serpent. 
In art the Italian School, as by Raphael (d. 1520), depict for 
US th(! (^^^rcss of an ordinary snake, whereas the Flemish School, 
as by Hans M(miling (d. 1494), often miscalled Hemling, show 
us a winged dragon. [Captain Acland has a good example of 
<;a(:h. I TIk; fn;(|ucnt occurnjnce, in Christian legend, of 
scrpcnlK in association with saints is assuredly an indication of 
J'agan innu(Mic(!. During the flight into Kgypt, when the Holy 
Child lay in tlu; wildern(\ss, dragons came and worshipped at 
Ills icct ; and th<^ Hlessiul Virgin often places one foot on a 
scrpciii's head. Against the bites of such reptiles the relics of 
Pliocas, martyred in Syria, are highly efllcacious. St, Hilarion 



* NiLiii ({liiin (In iiifaiiiibiiH fnmrum Inxito iiutrioin, oum 
]>n)(luuiiir HJciit (hi coiulit^irihuri lumtrm a hipa, mafftiitmlini futorum 
iUM^iiiuN, (|uaiM foraruin iiutunr, urbitror.— Tliu. VIII., 17. 
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Many Trojan shields have serpents that seem to issue from 
the boss. Sometimes the buckler, or the helmet, of Hector is 
adorned with a snake to show that he was protected by Apollo, 
and a snake was an attribute of Apollo himself, as well as of 
Minerva in her chatacter of Hygieia. 

iEsculapius frequently appeared in the shape of a serpent, and 
with serpents his worship was everywhere associated, for they 
were able to discover healing herbs, and were the symbols alike 
of prudence and of renovation; and he is often represented 
with one hand resting on a serpent's head. 

To protect an edifice from defilement, a satirist suggested 
that two serpents might be painted on the wall. {Pinge duos 
angues —locus est sacer^ dfc. Persius, Saf. I., 113.) 

A serpent on the sacred tree in the Garden of the Hesperides 
protected the apples which were filched from it by guile. Those 
persons who fancy that the Hebrew story of the Fall is an 
allegory, may choose to imagine an earlier legend in which the 
Tree of Knowledge of Good and Evil was guarded in like 
manner, whilst the woman, in like manner, got possession of the 
fruit by deceiving the reptile. 

The cobra of ancient Egypt was a serpent of goodness, and 
was adored as a protector of grain. 

It is known that in the fourth century, B.C., the Gauls in the 
north of Italy, in Gallia Cisalpina, had a cult of the serpent. 
This the Druids inherited, and throughout Gallia Ulterior ser- 
pent symbols have often been discovered. 

Naturalists tell us that on irritating the cobra it immediately 

erects the forepart of its body, swells its neck, opens its jaws, 

extends its forked tongue, its eyes. glitter, and it begins to hiss. 

Where one is another may surely be found, fqr they are always 

in pairs. And they can be inveigled into pots. (Figuier, 

Reptiles, pp. 71-74.) 

Somewhere, I think in one of the Etruscan Museums of Italy, 
J iiave seen a vase with twin snakes like that before us, but it is 
^^c>t down in my notebook. Nevertheless, I am able to qu( 
^rorn Dennis {Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria I., 169), an accoi 
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rm is that possessed by hand-made oriental rugs, 
; borders and details, as contrasted with the lifeless 
en by modern looms. So much better is the free- 
ire- work" of Roman pavements than the engine- 
oils of to-day. 
continent, in the middle ages, a like revolt may be 
I against symmetrically exact architecture, and the 
it would be an interesting subject for this Club, on a 
occasion, to discuss. Time permits only a moment's 
ce to the ancient wayside crosses of Cornwall, the round- 
d monoliths of the VIII. Century, as an illustration of this 
r. Of these monuments the head is never geometrically 
iar, and it is not placed evenly or symmetrically on the shaft 
:h possesses a delicate entasis, narrowing that is from the 
. height, but more so above than below. This alone proves 
eful and thoughtful workmanship. Its incised Latin cross is 
jally curved, the upper and lateral limbs are. unequal, and the 
terspaces vary in size. Such a cross I have drawn from a 
hotograph, here shown, and have placed beside it one made by 
-ule and compass, that the emotional or artistic may be com- 
pared with the geometrical or dead. 

Symbolism, Art, and Beauty, — And now, to avoid too much 
idiocracy, let me conclude in the words of a modern writer : — 
" That vague dreams of the deeper mind can be awakened by 
the contemplation of symbols is true of all those who are sensi- 
tive to the influences of the spirit. What one needs in Art is 
not that things should be perfectly seen and accurately 
presented. A picture of hard fidelity is often entirely displeasing, 
but one craves for a certain sense of personality — something 
that seizes tyrannously upon the soul, and makes one desire more 
of the intangible and indescribable essence. Blake announced 
that a man's hope of immortality depended not upon virtuous 
conduct, but upon spiritual perception. And it is hard to resist 
the belief, when one is brought into the presence of perfe* 
beauty, in whatever form it may come, that the craving it aroi 
is meant to receive a satisfaction more real than the act of in< 
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contemplation can give. Such emotions bring with them no 
suggestion of primal and degrading instincts, no desire of 
possession, which is the sign of mortality, but rather the divine 
desire to be possessed by them — that the reality, whatever it 
be, of which beauty is only the form, may enter and remain 
in the soul." 
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Corrigenda. 

240, footnote — For at read ah, 

241 — Insert division | after Romanus, 

,, , after tesserula. 
242 — For remembered read removed, 
246 — Delete . after Riley. 
251 — Omit the second pendebat cantherus ansa, 
255 — For / read r in character, 
256, footnote — Yox permatando read permutando, 
258 — Insert in brackets, after quotation (Arthur 

C. Benson). 
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Preface 

This book tells how to get ideas from a written page into a 
reader's mind. Using its methods, your writing will inform, 
educate, or influence other people more than does most every- 
day writing. 

The methods described are more like manual gear shifting 
on yesterday's automobile than like the automatic shift on the 
car of tomorrow. Each step, after learning, must be followed 
by thoughtful practice. Finally, the whole series of steps will 
be taken, smoothly and unconsciously. 

But, however long you practice, your own thinking will al- 
ways be the motive power. You can learn "how to say it," not 
"what to say." The process of "saying it" will always involve 
work, too. It never becomes automatic. No set of rules or 
techniques will write clearly ^or you. Techniques can never 
use a writer. The writer has to use the techniques. 

These processes are designed to make you skilled in a single, 
practical way to convey ideas in writing. There are other ways 
to do the same thing. Some may do a particular job better for a 
particular writer at a particular time. But these methods can be 
applied to advantage to almost every nonfiction writing chore. 
Applied regularly, they are almost certain to improve average 
writing performance. 

Accomplishment of this modest end can pay big dividends. 
It can make your friends understand you better and your busi- 
ness associates cooperate more freely. It can make your profes- 
sional-society audiences come in increasing numbers to hear 
the papers you present. It can make you a sure-fire writer of 
business-paper articles. ... It can even help to get your pay 
raised. 



▼i PREFACE 

Getdng written ideas into odier people's minds is a worka- 
day, practical job, but it scmiedmes pays off in glamorous coin. 

These methods have been proved in articles for business pub- 
lications, in tedmical-sodety papers, and in exploitation of 
products and policies. They have won success in the hard 
school of office memoranda^ — and in letters aiming at every- 
diing from getting a job to quieting a complaining customer. 
They have even been used to improve publicity releases and 
personal correspondence. . . . They have helped executives 
and librarians, editors and secretaries, engineers and salesmen, 
high-school students and doctors of philosophy. 

These methods do work — like an automobile gearshift — 
when familiarity and practice have brought skill to the operator. 

Nc»iMAN G. SraoLE 
New Yc»k, N. Y. 
May, ipji 
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CHAPTER II 

Why Write? 

To GET IDEAS o£F the written page and into a reader's mind 
is the objective of writing. What goes onto the written page 
doesn't matter half as much as what rises from it. So, knowing 
your reader is the first step in a "gear-shifting" process which 
can ensure clear, eflFective writing. 

Acceptance of these truisms is a hurdle for most writers. 

Everybody knows that what interests one person can be 
deadly dull to another; that an explanation which is clear to 
one is so much gibberish to another; that an argument which 
convinces this man leaves that one with opinions unchanged. 
But few apply this knowledge before sitting down to write. 

Concerned with a multitude of ideas or facts we would like 
to have others know or buy, we usually think the job done 
when we have spread them out for inspection. We want to 
get something o£F our chests — and usually do. We call this 
"writing." Actually, it is just putting things down on paper. 

The real job is to get things off the paper. Writing is a 
two-ended process. It has to interest a reader — ^and then 
inform, educate, or influence him. That job is accomplished 
only when the ideas have been received. . . . And until they 
are received, they have no more value than fertilizer to a 
rock pile. One idea that gets off the page is worth a thousand 
diat stay there. A hunter's bag is filled with game hit with 
single shots. It reflects no record of how many shots were 
fired 

As true today as in Ancient Rome, is the rhetorician Quin- 

3 
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tilian's pronouncement: "The writer should so write that his 
readers not only may, but must, understand." 

When a reader picks up a letter, for example, he is asking 
himself the questions: "What does this message mean to me? 
What does this writer want? What am I going to have to do 
about what?" 

The easiest way to get his attention — and put ideas into 
his mind — ^is to answer the questions already there. That means 
trying to visualize before writing his general attitude of mind, 
business or technical background, and probable prejudices. 
To get the same ideas into the heads of lo diflFerent people 
might require lo diflFerent letters — or lo diflFerent opening 
paragraphs of lo letters otherwise very much alike. The 
reader's need, interests, and limitations are the first considera- 
tion of those who want their writing to get results. 

Touch the Reader's Interests First 

Not long ago, the dean of an engineering college was trying 
to get industrial companies to finance graduate fellowships at 
his institution. His first approach to many executives was the 
following communication: 

Dear Sir: 

The Blank College of Engineering oflFers a series of ad- 
vanced courses leading to the master's and doctor's degrees in 
the various branches of engineering. The description which 
follows is concerned with the establishment of sponsored 
graduate fellowships. 

Sponsored Graduate Fellowships 

In order to meet the increasing need for engineers trained 
on the doctor's level and to provide an opportunity for stu- 
dents to undertake a full-time graduate program of study 
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leading to the af ore-mendoned degrees, the Blank College of 
Engineering has formulated an integrated plan whereby in- 
dimry and other interested agencies may establish fellowships 
that will provide aU the essential elements of a sound method 
of financing and study. 

A sponsored graduate fellowship provides: 

1. Tuition S 40ox)o 

2. Livii^ expenses 1,600.00 

3. Allowance for laboratory equipment 

and supplies 150.00 

Total $2,150.00 

The donor may wish, for special reasons, to change the al- 
lowance for living expenses, equipment, or supplies. Students 
selected for a fellowship wUl be required to conduct a thesis 
research which will be of fundamental nature and which may 
or may not be related to the field of activity of the donor. The 
donor may recommend or leave the selection of the fellow to 
the Blank College of Engineering. There are no restrictions 
to be placed upon publication. The matter of patents is de- 
termined by mutual agreement and in conformity with the 
patent policy of the Blank College of Engineering. Fellow- 
ships may be established for one or more years, or be subject 
to renewal 

The foregoing unit fellowship includes the essentials for 
graduate study and reduces the pressure of economic factors. 
In establishing such a fellowship, the sponsor is adding to the 
supply of engineers trained on higher levels and possible fu- 
ture members of his organization. For further information 
address; 

Dean 

Blank College of Engineering 
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Had the dean had more clearly in mind his readers^ interests, 
needs, and backgrounds, he might have rewritten die fore- 
going communication to read somethii^ like this: 

Dear Sir: 

Your company can add to die supply of engineers trained 
on higher levels and provide possible future technicians for 
your own needs by sponsoring one or more graduate fellow- 
ships at die Blank College of Engineering. 

Cost of sponsoring each fellowship is $2,150 per year. Such 
a fellowship provides: 

Tuition $ 400.00 

Living expenses 1,600.00 

Allowance for laboratory equipment 

and supplies 150.00 

Total $2,150.00 

Students selected for the fellowship will be required to 
conduct a thesis research of a fundamental nature — ^which 
may or may not be related to the field of activity of the do- 
nor. The donor may recommend the fellow or leave the 
selection to the college. Fellowships may be established for 
one or more years, or be subject to renewal. 

This new graduate fellowship program has two primary 
aims: 

1. To meet industry's increasing need for engineers trained 
at the doctor's level; 

2. To permit students to undertake a full-time program of 
graduate study leading to such degrees. 

Your company's participation in this program would be 
most welcome. 

I would look forward with real pleasure to discussing with 
you further supplementary benefits which sponsorship by 
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your company might bring — and giving you such additional 
specific information as you may desire. 

Sincerely, 

Dean 

Blank College of Engineering 

Give AIX Readers a Break 

An engineer, writing for a publication half of whose readers 
lacked technical knowledge, included in an article many sen- 
tences of which the following is typical: 

If we are going to dispose a considerable body of aluminum 
about a strong ferrous insert, we must make certain that the 
application is not used at a sufficiently high temperature to 
cause undue stresses at the bond line due to differences in 
thermal expansion. 

Had he been thinking a little more about reception of his 
ideas by all the readers of the publication, he might have 
written, instead: 

Because aluminum and iron expand at different rates when 
heated, an iron insert should not be used in an aluminum part 
which, in use, will reach temperatures high enough to set up 
undue stresses along the line where the iron and aluminum are 
bonded. 

Writer Serves Readers 

The writer should think of himself primarily as serving 
his readers; secondarily as serving himself. So, he is more likely 
to present material which will be received by his reader's mind. 

General approach, opening paragraph, sentence structure, 
and word usage all should be influenced by the character of 
the recipient — ^if getting ideas off the page into the reader's 
mind is to be ensured That's why the writer must first be as 



CHAPTER III 

Think Before You Write 

Clear thinking is the basis of all clear writing. Qear think- 
ing must precede clear writing. 

When someone says: "I know what I want to say, but I 
can't seem to put it into words/' he is not telling the truth. 
At best he is kidding himself. He doesn't really know what 
he wants to say, or he would have little trouble in saying or 
writing it. 

A truer statement would be: "I haven't got my ideas well 
sorted and organized. So, it is hard to express in writing any- 
thing except the confusion that is in my mind." 

Stephen Leacock, savant, teacher, and humorist, summarized 
sagely when he said: 

"Writing still is thought of as if it meant stringing words 
together, whereas in reality the main part of it is 'thinking.' 
People don't realize this. A student says, *I want to write'; he 
never says, 'I want to think!' Writing is essentially thinking, 
or at least involves thinking as its first requisite." * 

Few of us realize how little organized thinking precedes 
most of our written and spoken words . . . unless we stop 
and think! It is unnatural, as well as unnecessary, to weigh 
every word before we send it forth, to cogitate about every 
^ntence before we compose it. So we don't. But the unstudied 
^Aaracrer of our casual expression gets us into the habit of 

*froixi "How to Write." Copyright, 1946, McQelland & Stewart, 
^^nta- (Quoted by permission.) 

9 
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This executive left it strictly up to his dealer-readers to 
work out for themselves (i) what he wanted them to do, 
(2) why he wanted them to do it, (3) how he suggested they 
go about doing it. The reader truly has to avork to get the 
ideas into focus. Only in exceptional cases will he bother to 
do so. Focusing, making clear is properly the writer's job. 
Many more of this memo's ideas would have gone to dealer's 
minds had prewriting thought focused the main idea — ^per- 
haps like this: 

Wc urge you to help establish desperately-needed sec- 
ondary vocational courses for automobile mechanics in your 
community. 

Record registrations and the greater complexity of im- 
proved designs require more mechanics — and better trained 
ones. You can benefit car owners and yourself by cooperating 
to ensure their availability. 

Such an opening — followed by the memo which would 
logically grow out of it — ^would answer the questions natural 
to the dealer as he picked up the memorandum: 

Why is he writing to me? 

To get me to help. 
On what? 

Establishment of courses. 
Why establish more courses? 

More and better mechanics are needed. 
What can I do about it? 

Stir up people locally. 
Why should I get involved? 

To help m)*sclf and my customers. 

A logiciil ourlinc nnght turn out to be: 

^ vised above. 
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A. Present facilities only partial solution.* 

B. Higher standards, more mechanics needed.* 

1. Registrations higher. 

2. Designs more complex. 
m. You can help by: 

A. Talking widi local school authorities. 
B. Stimulating interest among other dealers. 
IV. Your owners benefit by: 

A. Better quality, quicker service. 
You benefit by: 

A. Fewer complaints. 

B. More owner satisfaction. 

C. Less personnel difficulty. 

Scores of such memoranda cross the desk of every business 
and professional man each year. He reads more of those on 
which the writer has done the thinking in advance. 

The Quaker Saint John Woolman had a "concern" about a 
speaker's or writer's responsibility which this automobile ex- 
ecutive might have paraphrased to his benefit. In the middle 
1700's, Woolman wrote: 

It behooves all to be cautious how they detain a meeting. 
In 300 minutes there are 5 hours, and he that improperly de- 
tains 300 people one minute in a meeting, besides other evils 
that attend it, does an injury like that of imprisoning one man 
unjustly 5 hours without cause. 

Translated to serve our foregoing twentieth-century execu- 
tive-writer, we might paraphrase: 

It behooves all to be cautious how they detain a reader. In 
6000 minutes there are 100 hours, and he that detains 6000 
dealers one minute in reading and understanding a memoran- 

• The source of the material (a manufacturers' association commit- 
tee) is incidental to the flow of this memorandum. It should be men- 
tioned almost parenthetically at this point; should not be placed as a 
barrier to. flow of thought as in the original memorandum. 
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How to Bring Thoughts into Order 

A PRACTICAL WAY to bring thinking into order is to take four 
steps before putting finger to typewriter, pen to paper, or 
mouth to dictadon: 

1. Get your specific audience clearly in mind. 

2. Decide the main idea or ideas you want to leave in your 
reader's mind. 

3. State specifically in a single sentence that main idea. 

4. Make an outline — mentally or in writing. 

A successful engineer, reminiscing of early days as a business- 
paper editor, says: "I used to sweat for hours — even days — 
over the first paragraph of an article. When that was written, 
I found the rest of the story almost writing itself. I could 
knock it o£F in an hour or so." He was organizing his thoughts 
before writing — and he does the same thing today with his 
technical reports, papers before technical sociedes, and every- 
day business correspondence. 

But refraining from starting to write until after all four 
suggested steps have been taken requires a mental discipline 
foreign to most and painful to all. . . . Most of us want to 
write; few of us want to think. Remember? 

Defining Audience and Purpose 

To whom are you writing? 
What do you want to tell them? 
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recognizes deaiiy what he is doing; as loi^ as he knou^ he is 
ondining — and doesn't think he is writing. 

The **sloiv-gcstation'' oadine is almost a subconscious proc- 
ess. A writer doesn't reaUy use this as a method. Rather, the 
niediod uses him. If it re^y has used you, you uill be able 
to write a peg and a word-phrase outline in short order . . . 
or even go ahead and write your piece u-ithout consciously 
doing either. A few people use this method successfully and 
consiauily. Most who try it are lazy, rather than successfuL 

Qoe Ifaa's Eipcrieiice 

The recent cxpeficnce of a business-paper staff writer in 
fKodncing a peg and an oudine illustrates pitfalls, as well as 
9accea^ m ^pfltyiog these techniques. 

He wotked hard over his peg — and came up uith a good 



CdDQB. a new c linn iia ! fiber combining the best features 
of aoctatt and viKOse sople in case of proccs&ing and ability to 
€BO»dye and adMxfo resins, has been brcM^ht out commer* 
CMnfiHr CdflneB^Oifpi. of America. 

T\ica he ioUowed diroogfa uith this outline: 



t* ^Ikoe the fiber was presented. 

1. VwntnUit con^mcDis about it (^quoce from oko and 

1^ Pnfeiw of the new fiber. 

MTirlir*'*'™^ Hid pridi^ 

of tts oadine was satisfactory. ^It naghc be 
ft crf^3 between a ^icd^xAr 2nd a "topicir 
Iwatrss^ Aow% that ics content would not 
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the writer has settled on a particular peg, the outline (and 
the piece of writing) must flow logically from it and be 
limited by it if clear writing is to be ensured. 



EXERCISES 

1. Read the following complete (Celcos) article beginning 
at the bottom of this page to see how it follows the outline. 

2. Assume you are to write 300 to 500 words about Celcos 
for a bulletin issued by your local women's club for its mem- 
bers. (All the information you have is contained in the article 
reproduced here.) 

a. Write a peg for that article. 

b. Make an outline which is guided and limited by that peg. 

3. Take any subject with which you are familiar — prefer- 
ably, one on which you are forced to write something in 
course of your regular work — and plan to write 300 to 500 
words about it for three different audiences: 

a. The president of your company. 

b. The chief engineer or the most technically-minded man 
in your company. 

c. Your local Kiwanis or Lions Qub. 

But don't write the piece. . . . Instead, write only three 
separate pegs and three separate outlines — ^preferably, of the 
detailed, "textbook" type. 

CekxM— A New Ghemkal Fiber 
- «« new diemicd fib«r/rArnKhitt the best feamrn 
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staple fibers, with the characteristics of the former predomi- 
nadi^. It comes crimped in predetermined filament sizes and 
lengths in both bright and full lusters. It is more absorbent 
dian acetate, but less so than viscose. Less thermoplastic than 
its acetate cousin, it can be dyed with aceute dyes or with 
cotton dyes. It raw-stock dyes readily. 

In instances where the soft drape and full hand associated 
with fabrics made with acetate spun yams are not wanted, 
resins and other finishes can be applied to Celcos yams to 
provide the crispness and body desired. By itself or in blends, 
Celcos is said to wash, dry-clean, and iron easily. Unlike vis- 
cose, it does not stretch highly when wet. 

Fabrics containing Celcos can be piece-dyed and finished 
on conventional equipmenL Two-tone effects can be obtained 
when Celcos is bknded in a single yam with acetate stajJe 
and finished with acetate dyes and finishes. Pattern effects of 
the kind osnally confined to fancy-goods weavers are ob- 
tunable tfaroi^ various percentages of yams and yam blends 
of die new fiber with the older types. 

Cdcos b Ac fifsc new cellulose fiber brought out in 20 

yens. According to Ccbncsc Corp. of America, much research 

went tnco Cdcos, and more is to follow. Samples of fabrics 

cQQmning various percentages of Celcos and other s\'nthetics, 

Cdcos and cotton, and Cekcjs and wool were shoun recendv 

It a press siiowing in Nc«' York. Harrv' Price, vice-president 

in charge of ales for the corporation, pointed out that Cclcos- 

Ucad iihacs m^cre sttkabk for suitings and dress goods. New 

appficanons will follow as the company and its mill customers 

fimt their dcfdopmcm woriL For the present, productioa 

iGmkcd mm! fonher tesis have been carried out under full- 

Kdk ntll coodkioai. 

J, P. Scrvtm k Co, loc^ md Dccring Milliken k Qi- Ix^ 
iffiiBMif the milk bicmii to be experimenting whh the fbti 
mhlfflis, in a n CMipa i on 01 carK- commercial^adori. At pr»- 
i two to five and one-half dcnicn zxz 
42 cents per pound. 
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CHAPTER V 



Putting Organized Thinking to Work 

Actual writing begins with reshaping your peg into a crisp, 
clear sentence or sentences. It akeady embodies your con- 
sidered opinion of what you most want to leave with the 
reader. Now you must state it in a manner calculated to 
make it bounce to the reader's mind from the page on which 
you write it. 

This whittled-down, sharpened-up peg becomes the opening 
of your piece of writing. Professionals call it the "lead." It 
comes first because: 

1. If your reader fails to go beyond the first sentence or 
paragraph, he will have taken in the main thing you 
wanted him to absorb. 

2. Crisp statement of the main idea is the best possible way 
to interest the reader in going further. 

3. The reader immediately is let in on the structure of the 
piece of writing which follows. ... He learns wha 
it is all about • . . can more readily understand eac 
of the succeeding paragraphs. 



These advantages far outweigh any possible disadvantaf 
of rclling the main idea first. In most everyday writing th' 
is small place for ''suspense/' The everyday writer rar 
hjLS the literary skill to apply successfully the techniqut 
the mystery-story writer, 

To begin with, tlic reader of letters, repOO^papei 
bcisi; -^ni^r articles usaaUy is pressed f oM^^H l^ 
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thinks he is. He usually reads in a Ict's-gct-on-wkh-it tnuuc 
of mind. Only egotism or selfishness can lead an cvenday 
writer to conclude that his audience will stay with him long 
without being let in on his main thesis. Unwarranted, too, is 
the belief that people will read attentively because they should^ 
because the particular reading is part of their jobs. 

A recent paper on "Technical Writing," for instance, begins: 
"We would like to tell you in a general way what our ex- 
perience in industry has been on the subjea of technical 
writing." 

To find out what that experience has been, the reader Ls 

asked to devour 23 printed pages of text and look at 10 or 

12 additional pages of examples. More potential readers would 

take up the 23-page task if, in the beginning, they had been 

given a reasonably specific idea of what the authors had to 

say ... if they had been confronted at once with a sentence 

that read: "Our experience in technical writing in industry 

leads us to suggest (i) . . . , (2) . . . , (3) . . . , etc. A 

reader is entitled to know what he is in for. Many readers, 

who otherwise might stay, turn the page or file the letter when 

they aren't told at the start. 

The everyday writer will rarely go wrong if he proceeds 
Q » ^ theo ry that his reader may stop after reading the first 
sentence . , , and that, if he doesn't, he may stop at the end 
of the second sentence— or the first paragraph. "A reader has 
to blink his eyes and you have lost him." 
With this in mind, you will try to tell a unified story in 
tht trsi sentence by itself, in the first paragraph by itself, or 
pcihaps in the first two sentences or the first two paragraphs 
* p in the *1cad*' 

This practice helps to ensure unity, emphasis, and coherence 

' writing as a whole — and makes actual writing 

nuch easier. The body of the writing be- 
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ments to dealers of sample automatic transmission cars are 
now starting and will continue as rapidly as possible. 

Sampling of our dealer organization will, in this case, require 
a period of approximately 30 days. The controlling factor in 
this situation is the rate at which we receive shipments from 
Smith Mfg. Co. of the new transmission. In this connection 
we should like to say that the job of producing this entirely 
new and advanced transmission has been a tremendous one 
for the Smith people, who have been most diligent and un- 
tiring in their efforts to attain volume production at the 
earliest possible date. 

We are sure you can understand that we, as well as you« 
should like to see the sampling procedure completed in the 
shortest possible time. However^ the circumstances are such 
that it will require, as indicated above, a period of approxi- 
mately 30 days. 

But its main purpose — reading of the entire bulletin proved — 
was to tell dealers when they could expect samples of the new 
tnnsmiasiQn. Incidentally, the bulletin aimed to calm their im- 
pidenoe about delays and give them extra selling points and 
npnttioa about the new device. 

Rewritten to emphasize its main idea, produce the same ideas 
^^ SSV^ ksB words, and use sentences that march, these 



jOaragraphs might have read: 

^ ^ April 5, 1950 

W Sample shipments of the new Automatic Drive are starting 

viv — ^and will continue as rapidly as possible. To give every 

Isa/er a sample will take about 30 days. We are shipping as 

Wr as we get tiansmissions from Smith Manufacturing Co., 

«:j liave done their best to get volume production quickly. 

w~yrhody here and at Smith is doing his best to speed up the 
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More Leads 

Following are a few good leads which will help to clarify 
— ^in terms of the principles already outlined — why a lead is 
good or bad. 

Example 

KIND OF writing: OfEce memorandum. 

purpose: To inform about a personnel change within the 

writer's department. 
READERS: Associate and superior executives. 

Jabez Hoonc is leaving Workshop, Inc., July ist, to become 
assistant comptroller of Winking Mills Co. at Whatstown, 
Oregon. I. M. Bright succeeds Hoone as auditor in our or- 
ganization. 

Based on this opening paragraph, the memorandum presum- 
ably would go on (i) to say more about Hoone's service at 
Workshop, Inc., and to wish him well; and (2) to tell some- 
thing of Bright's background. Prethinking decided recipients 
would be most favorably affected by a management attitude 
giving first consideration to the plans and future of a well- 
liked fellow worker who was leaving. 

A different prethinking decision might have resulted in this 
lead: 

I. M, Bright, Workshop's assistant auditor ^fflSSffT^yoi takes 
full charge as chief auditor on July i» He succeeds Jabez 
Hoone, who is leaving to become Comptroller of Winking 
MiUsCo. 

In this case, the body of the mefnofin3ani w^o^i fet g 
more details about Bright — adding, perhaps, kif c^trjtvatwTv a^ 
operation changes that his promotion wj^^^fc^Jici^^l 



f- 
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about. The Hoone hegira would take second place — and per- 
haps be treated only briefly. 

From a strictly writing standpoint, either lead is equally 
good. But each dictates its own pattern of development for 
the body of the memorandum to follow. 

Example 

KIND OF wRmNG: Magazine article. 

purpose: To inform educators of need for less complex read- 
ing material. 
READERS: Teachers and educators. 

The reading level of most books, pamphlets, and magazines 
IS too difficult for millions of American adults, according to re- 
sults of a recent inquiry. . . . 

Plenty of evidence points to the need for easy materials — 
at the sixth-grade level and below. 

Here the reader gets quickly the main thought the writer 
has to convey. The rest of the ardcle simply provided facts 
to back up the lead's asserdons. 



Example 

HND OF writing: Letter from trade-associarion staff execu- 
tive. 
Purpose; To detail the schedule of a prominent national of- 
ficial on the day he was to speak (out of town) to 

the dinner of a large national trade association. 

IEaoek: The ^'prominent" national official. 

Gasmn: 

Ji^jve been given the pleasant job of playing Mercury to 
" ?os during your visit to St. Louis to speak at the Na- 
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putting down of a peg idea, the writing of a lead, and applica- 
tion of the same outlining technique already applied to the 
piece as a whole. 

Simple Problems 

Much everyday writing, of course, requires nothing but 
a good lead, developed from a soundly thought-out peg. 
The lead tells the entire story. The lead and the body are 
one. Nothing more is needed. 

In process of writing a book, for instance, an author wanted 
information from his publisher on two specific points. To get 
it, he needed only to write: 

Dear Mr. Hawthorne: 
Will you please let me know: 

1. The approximate number of words per page of type 
likely for my book, and 

2. How "Yesterday's Science" strikes you as a possible 
title. 

Thanks for your comments. 
Best regards. 

Sincerely, 

Actually, the letter contained two additional brief para- 
graphs. The first explained why the information about words 
per page would help the author. The second told why the 
author thought well of "Yesterday's Science." He considered 
the additional paragraphs desirable, so he inserted them . . . 
but they were not necessary. Since he did insert them, how- 
ever, he made them conform to the mental outline that had 
resulted from the lead . . . and limited them to discussion 
of the two points. 
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Much everyday writing falls into this category. Thinking 
before writing will put much more such writing into the 
lead-tells-all form. 

Summary of Organization 

Forcing one's self regularly to take each step in organization 
of a piece of writing ensures high average effectiveness. Well- 
organrzed writing will take more ideas into the reader's mind 
than well-written sentences and well-chosen words. 

You can neglept or ignore the work of organizing your 
writing only at great peril of failure. Mediocre sentence struc- 
ture and dull, trite words impede the rise of ideas from the 
written page far less than does faulty organization. And faulty 
organizadon grows from slipshod thinking-in-advance. The 
commonest faults in everyday writing result from lack of 
organization oftener than from inability to write words and 
sentences. 

Regular application of each step in organization of thinking 
and material before writing is the only sure road to regularly 
effective writing. That some people produce well-written 
material without taking these steps consciously doesn't negate 
the rule. Experienced car drivers shift gears without conscious 
thought or effort, but they do go through the gears from low 
to high to get quick, effective starts. Only a litde better than 
the neophyte can they start in high gear. 

So with the experienced writer. He goes through step-by- 
step processes. He thinks before writing, decides on a main idea, 
and expresses that main idea where the reader will get it 
quickly — even though he may seem to make no conscious 
effort. The everyday writer, like the less expert gear shifter, 
has to take each step consciously until it becomes an irrevocable 
habit. 
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mand for current information in such fields as atomic energy, 
subversive activities, and the like, has rendered necessary a 
policy of purchasing for air-mail or air-express delivery of- 
ficial gazettes which contain original promulgations of legis- 
lation and administrative decrees. Originally this policy was 
applied only to Great Britain and to the Latin American 
Republics. During the past fiscal year it has been extended 
to France, Hungary, Italy, Japan, Portugal, Romania, Switzer- 
land, and the U.S.S.R., and negotiations are now under way to 
extend it to the principal parts of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations and to the countries of Europe other than those 
above mentioned. (2) Much material which the Law Library 
planned to acquire in the long-term program for its develop- 
ment will never be available in the book markets of the world 
because of the widespread destruction of such material dur- 
ing the war. Material which it is believed either can never be 
acquired in the original or copies of which will appear so 
infrequendy in the book markets that years of patient search 
would be required to obtain it, but which is available for 
microfilming, is being acquired in microfilm form. The first 
large block of material in such form to be added to the col- 
lections consists of microfilms of the official gazettes of the 
Mexican states which had been published prior to 1925 and 
which it was impossible to acquire other than by microfilm- 
ing. Other projects under way include scarce sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century English and French legal treaties, early 
French coutumeSy Spanish legal archives, etc. 

Exercise "Answers'* 

Exercise i 

Dear Member: 

Your help in getting management to understand the value of 
Society of Engineers technical committee work can be of 
great value to your Society: 
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The enclosed pamphlet, giving a bird's-eye view of our 
operations, has already gone to your company — with a re- 
quest for continued, generous support of the program. You 
may be asked for your opinion. The facts in the pamphlet 
may help you to give it specifically. 

Industry is becoming increasingly conscious of the value of 
SOE technical services, as you know. More companies than 
ever before are supporting the work this year. Many have been 
outspoken in praise of SOE's technical activities — and have 
backed their words with substantial support. 

Freely contributed technical talent by SOE members for in- 
dustry's benefit gives this work its vital force. The time and 
energy they devote to the program is a measure of its value. 
Only practical, needed projects could call forth the efforts of 
die leading engineers who make up SOE technical commit- 
tees. These men are glad to give dieir talents, but rely on in- 
dustry to furnish the financial support. 

SOE's work for industry is tailored to industry's wishes as 
revealed by the financial support obtained. By Council action, 
every dollar collected from industry is allocated to technical 
committee services. The member's dollar is used only for 
services to members. 

SOE headquarters will be glad to supply additional infor- 
mation, at your request. In the meantime, I know you will 
join me in being justly proud of what the Society is doing for 
the industries in which its members work. 

Sincerely, 

A. B. Smith, Oiairman 
SOE Finance Committee 

Exercise 2 

Two new items have been added to the acquisitions pro- 
gram of the Law Library: 
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Merely a mention of "aid to Britain" in almost any group 
usually is enough to get a lively argument started as to what 
the United States ought to do — and how much. Usually the 
discussion boils down to at least one agreement, that the main 
thing is to get Great Britain "back on her feet" economically. 
Like any nation, Great Britain must produce more to have 
more. To help toward that end, Bimco Products Co. is loan- 
ing American know-how. The loan is the man shown in the 
photograph above — ^P. R. Duction, a general foreman at 
Bimco Products. He's in England now, with his family, and 
will be there six months to do process engineering work 
preparatory to setting up a production line for direct-action 
shock absorbers at British Motors, Ltd. Mr. Duction is repre- 
sentative of numerous Americans who assist abroad in Brit- 
ish plants. But Mr. Duction is a particularly good choice to 
demonstrate the American way of production because he is 
a product of the American way of life. He joined Bimco 
Products in 193 1 as a productive operator. But he wanted a 
better job, so in 1936 he entered the Eastern University un- 
der a cooperative plan whereby he alternately worked at 
Bimco Products and studied at the university. When he was 
graduated in 1942 he rejoined the division. And his desire to 
help himself toward a better job bore fruit. He was a process 
engineer. Four years later — ^in 1946 — Mr. Duction was pro- 
moted to department foreman. A year later he became gen- 
eral foreman. Early this year he was made general foreman 
of two departments. 



A good example of the "Mrs. McCarthy-to-Mrs. Maloney" over-the- 
back-fence sort of writing. Starts flying due north from Detroit to get 
to New Orleans. The reader, of course, not knowing the ultimate desti- 
nation, has to take the detours too ... if he doesn't get tired and drop 
off before finding out, he is likely to be more disappointed than pleas- 
antly surprised when he arrives. . . . He presumably went along on 
the trip to begin with because it was headed north ... if he is satisfied 
with the southern destination, it is by luck. 
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its general foremen . . . Ducdon is in England now . . . 
and, finally, a biographical sketch of Duction. 

"Actually, this h a story of Foreman Duction, who happens 
at the moment to be in England as Bimco's contribution to in- 
creasing Great Britain's production know-how. The reader is 
entitled to know at once that it is a Foreman Duaion story. 
He is entided to hear about Great Britain in its relation to 
Duction ... as he does in the story hear about Eastern 
University, the Bimco Overseas Operations Division, and other 
items solely in relation to Duction." 

Had this story been written as suggested here, it would have 
been built around a single idea. It would have had an "expected" 
flow of ideas. It would have emphasized its main points. In the 
language of high-school textbooks on composition, the article 
would have had unity, emphasis, and coherence. 

More on Tangential Approaches 

The tangential approach illustrated by the Foreman Duction 
article is a conunon fault of business letters and interoffice 
memoranda. It is manifested in sales speeches, financial reports, 
and notes of condolence. It permeates much everyday writing. 
It makes the man whose message is: 

Door-to-door selling is the best way to move Wimpole's 
widgets. 

begin, instead, with: 

There are many different ways of selling, almost all of 
which have been tried at one time or another by Wimpole Co. 
Direct mail, distribution through wholesalers and dealers, 
periodical advertising, and door-to-door selling are among 
the more important of these. 

It makes the complaining woman write to a department store: 
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I have been a customer of yours for many years and feel 
that you ought to be willing to replace merchandise which 
turns out not to be as represented. Therefore, etc. 

when her real message is: 

I am asking that you replace with a new scarf the slightly 
frayed one delivered to me on August 15. 1 am returning the 
frayed scarf, exactly as I received it, under separate cover. 
My long record as a customer will, I feel sure, assure you of 
j- 1 my desire to be fair and indicate the reasonableness of this 

i j request. 

If I Thank you for making the replacement. 

It makes the Bankers' Association speaker who means to say: 

Government influence on private banking retards adequate 
service to small businessmen. 

say, instead: 

Socialism and communism are the greatest evils in the world 
today. They have brought lower living standards wherever 
they have been tried, etc. 

More and more they are creeping into the American econ- 
omy. And nowhere are the baneful results of this creeping 
'■ more evident than in American banking, etc. (until finally 

the small businessman is reached.) 

Amateur's Mistake 

The tangential approach reflects the amateur's mistaken idea 
that it is easier to interest a reader in what you aren't talking 
about than in what you are. It is a mistaken concept of "human 
interest." It has little place in everyday writing. 
11 It is hard to beguile a reader to run through writing by using 

the literary equivalent of the fake rabbit that whippets chase 
in dog races. Most readers are smarter than dogs. 
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The tangential approach has been used effectively in litera- 
ture many times. But to make it succeed requires high literary 
craftsmanship. Used even a little short of perfectly, the tangen- 
tial approach becomes boring, confusing, or ineffective. 

The everyday vi^riter should master the easy vi^ay to clarity 
before he attempts the hard wzy of the Poes, the Chestertons, 
and the Sir Walter Scotts. 

Here-to-theic-to-here-again 

Straight-line follow-through is more effective than here-to- 
there-to-here-again in all kinds of everyday writing. Wander- 
ings from the route laid out in the lead inevitably damage the 
writing's unity and coherence. Usually, desired emphasis is 
weakened too. 

Suppose the scenery is interesting on a suddenly chosen by- 
road. Taking the byroad always increases the chance of having 
a passenger take his leave as you turn from the direct road. Even 
if he does go along for the ride, his attention is diverted to side 
issues. And he may get so interested that he will forget why 
he went with you in the first place and become confused when 
you turn back to the direct route. 

A recent letter urging editors to reprint or quote from a 
new bulletin of an association of consultants is an almost per- 
fect example of here-to-there-to-here-again writing. 

The letter, as it came to an editor from the secretary of the 
association, read: 

Dear Mr. Editor: 

You probably know the profession of management counsel 
ladier well, and may also know a good bit about the Associa- 
tion of Consultants. Our members have a new plan for keeping 
you and your readers well informed about both. 
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First, a few words about AOC. This national association 
was organized twenty years ago, with the setting of high 
standards of management engineering practice as a primary 
objective. It has in its membership firms that have been ac- 
cepted after investigation of their stability, reliability, and 
competence. Each is pledged to a code of ethical conduct in 
the interests of its clients. 

Believing that it will be of mutual advantage for manage- 
ment executives and those who are asked for information 
about the use of management consultants to become better ac- 
quainted with the profession, the Association of Consultants 
(often referred to as AOC) is starting the publication of the 
AOC Reporter. 

At frequent intervals this bulletin will present articles and 
comments on developments and accomplishments in the field 
of management counsel. Some of your readers will receive it 
directly from us, but our mailing lists do not include all who 
would be interested. 

Accordingly, you will receive each issue, and have our per- 
mission to reprint or quote from any articles you think your 
readers will find interesting, preferably with credit given to 
AOC 

Your copy of the first issue, is enclosed. A few lines by way 
of comment on this project will be welcome. 

Sincerely yours, 
Secretary 

Note the sequence of ideas: 

The profession of management counsel . . . the Associa- 
tion of Consultants ... a new plan for keeping business- 
paper readers informed about both. . . . Back to more about 
the Association of Consultants. . . . The AOC Reporter, a 
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new bulletin (the "new plan," of paragraph one, is finally re- 
vealed). . . . Contents and distribution of the new bulle- 
tin. . . . Permission to reprint or quote. . • . Comments so- 
licited. 

A persistent editor read the letter through, asking: "What 
does this writer want of me?" He found it in the next to last 
paragraph. The association secretary wanted this editor to re- 
print material from a new bulletin just started by his 20-year-old 
association of management consultants. 

Then the editor turned to his typewriter, saying to himself, 
"This is the way that letter should have been written to get 
best attention and results from me": 

Dear Mr. Editor: 

We hope you will find material worth reprinting or quot- 
ing occasionally from the AOC ReporteVy a new bulletin 
dealing with methods and results in management counseling, 
published by the Association of Consulting Management 
Engineers. This publication will reach you periodically, be- 
ginning with the attached Volume i. No. i. 

Editorial aim of AOC Reporter is to digest ideas and 
methods proved practical by members of our 20-year-old na- 
tional association, whose object is to set high standards of man- 
agement engineering practice. Contents of AOC Reporter will 
grow directly from the experience files of this group of firms, 
accepted for ACX! membership after investigation of their 
stability, reliability, and competence. 

• We shall welcome comments or suggestions as to how AOC 
Reporter may be made of more value to you and your readers. 

Your interest will be deeply appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
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**In Tcnns oP the Lead 

Note the organization and the follow-through in this editor's 
rewrite. As in previous examples, the main idea is stated at once. 
Then all the varied pieces of informarion and subsidiary ideas 
are told "in terms of" that main idea. 

No longer, as in the original, do the data about the associa- 
tion sit out in a mental space, unrelated to the rest of the letter 
at the time they are stated. Instead, they are tied tight to the 
main idea. They are stated as additional, supplementary reasons 
why the editor should take the action suggested by the main 
idea . . . why he should quote from AOC Reporter. 

So with every other idea in this letter. None is left to stand 
on its own. Each grows from or is pointed to the main idea. 
Each helps to reinforce the request that the editor reprint or 
quote. Each individual idea or piece of information is told 
"in terms of" the lead. 

Difficult but Necessary 

Telling a variety of information "in terms of" his lead is 
difficult for the average everyday writer — and for more than 
d few professionals. Technical writers have a specially hard 
rime of it. But the harder this process is, the greater are the 
rewards itn application brings in unity, emphasis, and coherence. 
AppIU^ation is almost always possible, and always effective. 

A problem faced by a technical-paper author is a case in 
point, He was writing about a new type of blast-furnace con- 
struction which tripled production. To appreciate the new, 
his readers bad to recall the old. They were all technicians 
and needed only to be reminded. But the reminding was neces- 
sary and had to be specific. 

His first thought was to stop cold after his lead paragraph, 
insert a description of the old construction, and then go back 
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to the *Tceep-moving" development of remaining sequences. 
Then he realized this would mean complete dissipation of the 
excellent momentum generated by his lead. So, he set him- 
self the task of describing the old construction "in terms of" 
the new — that is, in terms of the lead. 

He finally succeeded — ^not without considerable effort. 
Words in italics are those by which knowledge of the old 
construction was conveyed. The technical ivords needed no 
explanation to this author's audience. It was unnecessary, for 
instance, to define "bosh" as "the lower part of a blast furnace, 
where the walls slope instead of being vertical." 

His first four paragraphs ran as follows: 

By the simple expedient of inverting the bosh in his 

blast furnace, a Pennsylvania operator handling copper 

The scrap has nearly tripled production. Production of 35 

lead tons per day has climbed to more than 100 tons daily. 

Coke consumption has been reduced from 2$fo to 

10% of the charge. 

The essential revision in creating an inverted bosh 
was turning the water jackets upside down. Where they 
had been 4.9 in, in diameter at the top and ^6 in. at the 
^In terms bottom^ the smaller diameter is now at the top. The re- 
of the suiting reverse slope of the furnace walls offers no sur- 
lead . . .'* face on which accretions and arches may have a chance 
to form. Furthermore, the constriction at the top of the 
jackets increases pressure and temperature in the com- 
bustion cone, which results in better slags with lower 
metal content. 

The brick shafter was reduced in diameter to con- 
form with the present diameter at the top of the jackets. 
It was also extended from a length of 4 ft. to 8% ft., 
which in turn required raising the charge-car track. The 
smaller diameter shaft inhibits segregation of the charge 
and promotes even flow of gases in the column. 



CHAPTER VII 

Sentences That March — 
How to Recognize Them 

Sentence structure determines the pace, the rate of move- 
ment of any piece of everyday writing. So, there can be no 
invariable rule about length. To get a particular result, you 
may want the sentence structure to bring about a fast pace, a 
slow pace, or something in between. 

Your writing bicycle will never fall down in a heap, how- 
ever, unless the pace is too slow. Make it too fast, and your 
reader-rider may get uncomfortable, but he will stay on for 
awhile. The everyday writer will seldom go wrong if he tries 
for relatively fast pacing, if he writes sentences that march 
along crisply, vigorously. 

Long, complex sentences should enter everyday writing only 
when put there by design; only when the writer consciously 
decides for slow-pacing. Most long-sentence writing is not 
so bom. Usually, it results from unwillingness to do the 
work of crisper writing; from the writer's inability to do any 
better. 

The term "march" comes pretty close to giving the feel 
of what is really needed in sentences for everyday writing. 
It connotes steady, crisp, regular movement in a predetermined 
direction. It suggests pace without Jiurry; balance without 
inertia. It implies a happy medium between sluggish meander- 
ings of long sentences and irritating rat-a-tat-tat of telegraphic 
ones. Sentences that march are nourishing as a steady diet. 

58 
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Telegraphic writing, one short sentence after another, is 
effective only for special purposes — and for short periods. 
Overused, it defeats its own purpose, becomes boring rather 
than exciting. But it is a better fault than writing sentences 
too slowly paced. For one everyday writer who is too tele- 
graphic in style, one hundred are too slow. Too many words 
per idea is the most common of faults. 

Identifying Sentences That March 

Sentences that march will soon identify themselves if you 
begin by looking for them in what you read. Then, if you keep 
writing with the "march" idea in mind, it won't be long before 
you can recognize a marcher and a nonmarcher without de- 
bate. You will have defined both kinds for yourself by the 
"feel" you get in reading and writing . . . and your "feel" 
will be just about the same as the next man's for all prac- 
tical purposes. You and your reader might argue occasionally 
whether or not a particular sentence "marches," but usually 
you will agree. 

Qearly, marching is not a characteristic of the following 
sentences, products of everyday writing selected at random: 

During the last decade, when it was necessary to do more 
work on the railroads, more men were added, but during the 
last three years, when no extra men were available and more 
work had to be done, it became necessary to develop a number 
of machines and methods in order to maintain the track in 
scientific condition for moving war traflSic. 
• • • 

Economic studies made in 1941 and again in 1945 indicated 
that the additional capacity required to meet the 1948 peak 
could be obtained most advantageously by the erection of an 
entirely new steam plant. 
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But the expected used and useful life of the first unit at this 
new site, the removal of restrictions on the unit size and throt- 
tle conditions, and the resulting difference in thermal efficiency 
and fuel cost more than offset the added investment entailed in 
the new construction. 



In an effort to improve bus maintenance over the widespread 
operations of the Ace Transportation Co., we have established 
a Garage Maintenance Efficiency Award based in part on a 
national award made by a business publication and in part on a 
device of our own invention — a kind of cooperative teamwork. 

• • • 

This theory of ours, pitting group against group in- 
stead of men against men, has paid off not only in fewer road 
failures, but also in a spirit of friendly rivalry among our main- 
tenance groups, which has produced a better informed 
maintenance staff whose components are eager to outdo one 
another in "keeping 'em rolling." 

• • • 

After exploring this field and receiving commitments, the 
convention manager must be assured that all facilities promised 
him will be available when his convention begins. 

• • • 

Usually considered practical only to volume production, 
automatic sizing equipment is now available from a number of 
manufacturers, for cylindrical grinding — ^with such simplicity 
that even small quantities can be precision ground at a consid- 
erable saving. 

These sentences include examples of several things the every- 
day writer will wish to avoid, but let's take them simply as 
examples of sentences that do not march. Almost everyone 
will agree that they don't. That means they provide too slow 
a pace for normal, effective everyday writing. 
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Now let's look at some more typical sentences . . . sen- 
tences which, perhaps, we can agree do march: 

Red stele is a fungus growth affecting the root system of the 
strawberry plant. It is becoming increasingly abundant in New 
York State. 



No person, or people, or group of people can be called 
"Semitic" on anthropological grounds. The word applies ex- 
clusively to language and to nothing else under the sun. 



The French press treated this communiqu6 with suspicion 
and disdain. The Matin called it "a clever lie." 



Martin was greatly moved by the "noble machine shop." 
"In such a place as this," he says, "the prosaic and the mar- 
velous jostle each other." 

• • • 

After the converter, the next step was substituting of poly- 
phase for single-phase systems. 

• • • 

Nowadays everybody reads and writes. Teaching safety in 
the primary grades has saved already the lives of thousands of 
little children. 

• • • 

The best winter mulch for tulips is sifted, well-rotted stable 
manure. This protects the surface of the bed and furnishes 
good food for die plant in the spring. 

• • • 

To collect data need not take weeks. Much can be accom- 
plished by concentrated, intense effort. It is surprising how 
many such questions can be answered in a few days. 
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To get the best "feel" of marching sentences, a series ot a 
paiiMge should be examined. A single sentence can drag enoi^ 
ro exemplify nonmarching, but the rhythm or beat of cmic 
^h^r another helps to identify marching. 

Typical of marching passages — though they are uncomnHHi 
in publicity releases — ^is the following: 

A new welded all-steel cab — its features dictated by driveis 
rheimelves in a year-long survey — is announced by the Auto- 
ear Co. for its heavy-duty trucks and tractors. 

It** the Autocar Driver Cab. 

A curved windshiejid allows 56% more vision. Instruments 
elevated to a radically new position can be read at a glance. 
The cab is roomy enough for three big men, is completely 
imulated against temperature and noise. It has an improved 
ventilation system, and a driver's seat that is adjustable five 
ways through more than a score of positions. 

A new beauty of line has also been built into this job. And 
virtually the entire front of the Autocar — fenders, radiator 
•hell, grille, hood — has been redesigned to harmonize with it. 

Tailor*made to meet the driver's needs as stated in a survey 
conducted by Autocar's 5 1 branches, the cab is now standard 
on all diesel models. By fall, it will be standard on gasoline- 
powered chassis, in all but the lighter models. 

Whutevef may be said of the length or structure of any 
kHvkImiiI lentence in this passage, the general effect is "keep 
'HuviHIi ' When a scries of sentences gives you a "keep- 
(M(iVla||'' ff«}i thin it has marching sentences. 




CHAPTER VIII 

Sentences That March — 
How to Write Them 

Once you get the "f eeF' of marching sentences, you can take 
specific actions to produce them. Some such actions are me- 
chanical; some require mental adjustments. Among the more 
practical are: 

1. Get rid of say-nothing words. 

2. Eliminate "introductory" words. 

3. Stick to direct statements — active verbs. 

4. Keep the ideas per sentence low. 

5. Beware of qualifying clauses. 

6. Aim for short sentences. 

7. Personalize your thinking. 

8. Be specific. 

Work your sentences over with each of these objectives in 
mind and you will find them beginning to march. 

Say-nothing Words 

Refrain from using (or minimize by editing) words that 
add little but weight to the particular sentence. 

Prepositions, conjunctions, adverbs, articles . . . these fre- 
quently say nothing. You have to use all of them in writing. 
But use as few as possible; not as many as come naturally. 

63 
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Often they exist only to tie other words together. Make the 
knots as small as you can. 

"He went to the store in order to get some soap." 

The words "in order" are say-nothing words. They almost 
always are. The case is rare where "in order to" does the job 
as well as "to." Same thing is true with "to be in a position 
to," "with a view to," and "for the purpose of." 

It's better to say: 

"I have to see a man about a dog" 

than to use common say-nothing circumlocutions for "about": 

"I have to see a man in reference to a dog" ... or "with 
regard to," or "in connection with." 

So, the word "like" is usually better than "along the lines 
of" or "in the nature of" . . . "favors," than "is in favor of" 
. . . "if," than "in the event that," etc. 

Scores of common phrases can be shortened in the same 
way. These examples should give you the idea. Follow this lead 
regularly, except in those rare instances where the longer- way- 
round seems to be demanded. 

Some words and phrases often say absolutely nothing. They 
can be eliminated entirely without harm — and with benefit. 
"Does it really add something worth while?" Ask yourself 
that question every time you write: 

However, Nevertheless, 

Of course, On the other hand. 

For instance. Fundamentally, 

For example. Basically, 

and words of similar ilk. Occasionally they say something. 
Usually, they merely add weight. 
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EUminate Introductory Words 

Words used to begin a sentence are often say-nothing words 
in the particular context. Had the writer begun at once to 
express his thought, the beginning words would never have 
been written. Some writers "wind up" at the beginning of 
every sentence like a baseball pitcher with nobody on base. 
Instead, they should assume that somebody always is on third 
— and may steal home. 

A sentence usually takes too long to get started when it 
opens with: 

This being the case, then it follows that . • • 
On the other hand . . . 
Nevertheless, it is apparent that . • • 
However, it may be that . . . 
It follows logically that . . . 
Hence, we must conclude that . • • 
Thus, it is clear that . . . 

—or any similar "windup." 

A sentence, like the whole piece of writing, needs to start 
promptly saying what it has to say. "Windups" rarely are 
necessary, never accelerate the movement. They are like the 
sergeant's "Hep-hep-hep!" before the "Forward march!" 

Eliminate ^Say-nothings" 

Most everyday writing has its quota of say-nothing words. 
Often it is full of them. Study of typical examples shows how 
easy it is to get rid of them. For instance: 

The new officers of the Siwash Chapter of the American 
Salesman's Society got off to a slow start, with the result that 
the organization didn't get rolling until March. 

Say-nothing words there are "with the result that." Elimi- 
nate them, add a period, and you march with: 
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The new officers of the Siwash Chapter of the American 
Salesman's Society got off to a slow start So, the organization 
didn't get rolling until March. 

Here's another: 

Always, and without exception, it is imperative that, im- 
mediately following each meeting, the central office know 
what has transpired, in order to answer questions from all in- 
terested, particularly those invited but unable to attend. 

Merely eliminating say-nothing words would make this sen- 
tence much more readable: 

Immediately following each meeting, the central office must 
always know what transpired, so it can answer questions, 
particularly from those invited but imable to attend. 

This rewritten sentence isn't really a marcher either — ^but, 
at least, it weighs less. Crisper words and further elimination 
would be needed to get good results: 

Right after each meeting, the central office must know what 
happened, so it can answer questions. 

• • • 

Here is a brief passage which is readily cut 30%, chiefly 
by elimination of say-nothing words and insertion of periods: 

The simple fact is that in the past few years automobiles 
have been embellished, enlarged, made heavier and more 
powerful, and generally f ancified and tricked out in plush ac- 
coutrements until they no longer bear any resemblance to the 
rather simple and unpretentious cars of a decade or more ago. 

This is not to say that improvements were not in order, for 
to do so would be to refute the experience of the industry, 
and question its policy, which has always been to build as good 
a car as possible at the lowest possible cost. 
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Cat from 93 to 66 words, it reads: 

ActuaUy, cars have been embellished, enlarged, and made 
more powerful in the last few years. They have been so f and- 
fied and tricked up with plush accoutrements that they no 
longer bear any resemblance to their simple and unpretentious 
forebears of yesteryear. 

But improvements have been made, as well. The industry 
has consistently followed a policy of building the best car pos- 
sible at the lowest possible cosL 

"Of course" and "however" are oft-used words that usually 
hurt — ^never help — the march of a sentence. Take these: 

Any houses that may be built, of course, help the situation 
to a limited extent. It should be known with some degree of 
accuracy, however, exactly what is needed, what is wanted, 
and what is possible. 

Made to march more crisply, these two might read: 

Any houses built help the situation to a limited extent. But 
it should be known what is needed, what is wanted, and what 
is possible. 

Elimination of unneeded — and therefore say-nothing — 
words can help the following, too: 

Taken as a whole, it may be said that the company housing 
development aids the general situation as any movement will 
which simply erects a few houses. It is, however, impractical 
in many instances, undesirable in many others, and does not 
point in the direction of an ultimate solution of the problem, 
in any case. 

This one drops easily from 57 to 39 words — ^and gives two 
marchers for two sluggards — almost painlessly: 

On the whole, the company housing development aids the 
general situation, as any movement will which erects a few 
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houses. But it is often impiacdcd, sometimes undesirable — 
and does not point to an idtimate solution of tbe pioblon. 

In the foregoing examples, as in any try at ridding sentences 
of say-nothii^ words, the writer has to be the final judge of 
how far to go. Only he can say whidi words say little or 
nothing in a particular spot. Outside advice can lead to ex- 
cesses ... as it did for die little man whose fish market car- 
ried the sign: "Fresh Fish Sold Here," 

His wife told him the word "fresh" was unnecessary. 
"Anybody knows you arc not silly enoi^ to sell stale fish," 
she argued. So he had the word erased. 

Gune along his brother-in-law, suggesting the word "Here" 
was superfluous. "It's obvious you're selling it here," he said. 
So the little man painted out the "Here." Next a lodge brother 
commented: "Why have the word *Sold?' Any oaf would 
know you are selling it; not giving it away." • • . and off 
came the word **Sold" 

Finally, his mother-in-law came to visit, and heard the 
history of the vanishing sign. "Well," she concluded, "you 
might as well take down that word 'Fish,' too. Anybody knows 
you're selling fish here. You can smell it three blocks away! " 

Yes, at some point the writer must make his o\^ti decision 
about what words are say-nothing, what ones are needed. 

Direct Statements— Active Verbs 

Using active instead of passive verbs is one easy way to 
ensure sentences that march. A direct statement moves the 
reader's mind more quickly in a straight line than does an 
indirect one. 



i 



"The man bit the dog." 

is better than 

'^The dog was bitten by the man. 
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Advantage of the direct over indirect widens when the 
ideas are complex or the words hard to understand. It helps 
readers to have an author say: 

They help us to blend the stiff incongruities of experience 
into somedung that will not clog our brains. 

instead of 

We are helped by them in the blending of the stiff incon- 
gruities of experience into something by M'hich our brains 
wiU not be clogged. 

The habit of trying first for a subject-predicate-object sen- 
tence should become as automatic as pushing the starter button 
before stepping on the gas. 

Carried to extremes, insistence on active verbs and simple, 
direct statements can become ineffective and childish. But the 
everyday writer seldom erfs in this direction. Even if he does, 
he is likely to get his ideas across. 

However jerky or uncomfortable oversimplified writing 
may be, it is likely to be clear and understandable. Not as 
much can be said for writing that errs on the "indirect" side. 
Overdone even slightly, it can easily mire a reader's mind. 

Everybody can understand Mother Goose; only a few, 
Henry James. 

Keep Ideas-per-sentence Low 

Too many ideas per sentence give the reader mental indiges- 
tion. He can swallow just so much in one mouthful. . . . And, 
by definidon, a sentence is supposed to be a mental mouthful. 
Webster's Collegiate Dictionary calls it: "A group of words 
so related as to convey a complete thought. . . ." If the sen- 
tence has too many ideas, the reader may pick up none of 
them. 
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Some readers can swallow more at one gulp than others can 
— ^but average capacity is fairly low. When in doubt, break 
your ideas into two or more sentences. 

Judicious use of the period as a punctuation mark goes far 
to ensure easy reading. Alone, it sometimes makes the difference 
between hard and easy. Take the opening paragraphs of Frances 
Lester Warner's "To the People We Like": * 

The people we like! May their conversation never grow 
less. May their tires never flatten. May their boats never leak, 
their clocks never stop, their pipes never freeze, their fishing 
lines never part cable. May their moving vans never turn 
turtle. May their hydroplanes never collide. 

May their dreams *never dwindle, their loves never cease, 
their plastering never come down. May they be visited this 
day with a shrewd suspicion that we wish them well. 

The passage has a wonderful swing, hasn't it? Why? 

1. Its sentences are short — ^but varied in length at just the 
right time. It achieves the simplicity of the telegraphic 
without awkwardness or monotony. 

2. The ideas per sentence are kept down. Some sentences 
have only one idea. In others, a sudden period appears 
just in time. One more idea would have been too many — 
for the average reader. 

The ideas of the foregoing passage would rise from the 
page to your mind less readily if only the number of ideas per 
sentence were increased. Note: 

The people we like! May their conversation never grow 
less, their tires never flatten, their boats never leak, their clocks 

• Copyright, 1929, Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 
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never stop, their pipes never freeze, their fishing lines never 
part cable. May their moving vans never turn turtle and may 
their hydroplanes never collide. 

May their dreams never dwindle, their plastering never' 
come down, and may they be visited this day with a shrewd 
suspicion that we wish them well. 

Even in expressing these simple ideas, this mere grouping 
of more ideas per sentence changes the passage from "Easy 
to Read" to the edge of "Hard to Read" by accepted reading- 
ease standards.* 

Holding down the number of ideas per sentence becomes 
more important as the complexity of the ideas gets greater. 

If, however, immediately upon making the contract, the 
parties thereto enter upon its performance, a partnership at 
will is thereby formed, which is legal and is governed as to its 
terms by the contract, but which may be terminated at any 
time by either party, regardless of the terms of the contract. 

Here are too many ideas per sentence — ^in addition to the 
say-nothing words characteristic of legal phrasings. Insertion 
of two periods would increase its understandability: 

If two parties enter upon performance of a contract im- 
mediately after making it, a partnership at will is thereby 
formed. Such a partnership is legal — and the terms of the con- 
tract govern it. It may be terminated, however, at any time 
by either party, regardless of its terms. 

Again, by reducing the number of ideas per sentence, the 
readability of the passage is changed from "Very Hard" by 
accepted standards to a border line between "Hard" and 
"Easy." 

• See Chap. XIV, Checking Up on Yourself. 
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Beware of Qualifying Clauses 

Addiction to qualifying and subordinate clauses is a specific 
case of too many ideas per sentence. It can arise from fear 
of being misunderstood or from an attempt to say too much 
in one sentence. Everyday writers are often afflicted with both 
ills. Engineers, lawyers, government employees, and scientists 
sometimes seem hopeless addicts. 

From an American Bar Association report comes this sen- 
tence with 6 1 words — 35 of them in an opening qualifying 
clause: 

At a time in the history of the world when economic con- 
ditions, resulting largely from two devastating wars, are forc- 
ing nations to demand sacrifices of their individual freedoms 
to conform to socialist states or alien ideologies, the same peo- 
ple are being asked to readjust themselves to revolutionary 
changes in their relations with their own people and the peo- 
ple of other nations. 

To get rid of the qualifying-clause tendency requires change 
of mental attitude, besides blue-penciling of one's own writing. 
The fear of contradiction, which often spawns the qualifying- 
clause disease, keeps ideas from rising to the reader's mind 
wherever manifested. 

Gripped by this fear, writers become afraid to state a plain 
fact. Stopping to qualify every statement, their sentences bog 
down to a snail's pace, sometimes stop entirely for a moment. 

The addict has only one way out of his difficulty. Admit 
that the entire truth about anything is almost impossible to tell 
within practical limits. 

No desert is absolutely dry, no liquid absolutely wet. No 
plain completely flat; no ball bearing truly round. Be satisfied 
to convey your idea with the accuracy likely to be significant 
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to your average reader. Don't penalize him to protect yourself 
against the abnormal perfectionist. 

No single fault slows up some everyday writers more than 
this one. Writing for a specific person or group, they constantly 
inject qualifications to avoid possible criticism by a single ex- 
pert or two— who may not even be in the audience addressed. 
Business-paper writers often insist on such qualifications when 
writing for audiences ranging from 5000 to 100,000. They 
weaken their writing for the main audience, in fear of reprisals 
from one or two "meticulous" experts. 

Subordinate clauses of all kinds should be used only when 
they are necessary — and sometimes they are. Usually their 
number can be decreased with benefit. Often, when the idea 
they contain is a "must," it is better expressed in a separate 
sentence. 

Examples of qualifying and subordinate clauses from the 
writings of addicts are easy to find — ^and not difficult for a 
courageous blue-penciler to remedy. For instance: 

Undoubtedly, limited buyers' strikes, if honestly made as 
a protest against unjustifiable high prices, would have some 
eflFect in leveling out prices on a sound and fair basis. If carried 
to extremes, and I think there is real danger of abuse of this 
control method, it would tend to scare producers, and, in the 
long run, defeat its own purpose. 

might easily be clipped to: 

Limited buyers' strikes — if honest protests against too high 
prices — undoubtedly would help to level prices on a fair basis. 
But, carried to extremes, they scare producers and, in the long 
run, defeat their own purpose. 

• • • 

But if a number of persons, each of whom has a direct 
executive authority which he continues to exercise in his own 
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special sphere, meet from time to time ia order to dovetail 
their several measures and adjust them into a common plan and 
then return to their own tasks to put into eflFect what they 
have agreed, the committee is an effective instrument of co- 
operative action. 

could save its main idea from oblivion by: 

The committee can be made an effective instrument of co- 
operative action. Its individual members continue to exercise 
direct executive authority in their own spheres. Meeting from 
time to time with others, they are able to dovetail their various 
measures and adjust them to a common plan. When they re- 
turn to their own tasks, they are prepared to put into eflFect 
what they have agreed. 

• • • 

Under the impetus of war and the pressing need to produce 
many and varied war implements in the minimum of time 
and with the maximum of precision and in more recent years 
with people of this nation and the world hungry for the neces- 
sities and luxuries of peacetime, statistical quality control has 
come into its own, 

can be rewritten to put the horse in front of the cart: 

Two factors have brought statistical quality control into 
its own: the wartime need to produce materiel quickly and 
well, and the world-wide peacetime demand for necessities and 
luxuries. 

Courage is, of course, the basic remedy for the qualifying 
clause. Take your life in your hands regularly for a few weeks 
every time you feel one coming on. Dismiss fear from your 
consciousness. Say what you have to say straight out. Let it 
go to your reader that way. 

Then sit back: and wait for results. You will be amazed how 
little trouble you will get into . . . and how many more of 
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your ideas will rise from the paper into your reader's mind 
For ordinary subordinate clauses, just use the blue pencil. Be 
tough about them* 

Aim for Short Sentences 

Short sentences (and short words) decrease the mental horse- 
power needed to raise your ideas from the page into your 
reader's mind. 

Whatever the reader's lifting capacity, he will get more 
ideas, more information, more inspiration from your sentences 
if the ideas-to-sentence rate is low. A looo-hp aircraft engine 
will lift a looo-lb plane to a 5000-ft altitude quicker than it 
will lift a 2000-lb craft. A reader will take up 100 ideas more 
readily from 1000 words than from 2000. 

Detemune to write short sentences. Make a game of it until 
it becomes a habit. Then you will find it easier to apply the 
various mechanical means for making sentences march. 

With short sentences an ever-present aim, unwieldy struc- 
tures soon will begin to upset you. Finally, you will be unable 
to write them except with the considerable pain the average 
reader suffers when reading them. 

When you have reached that point, your writing will have 
the steady crispness of the following two passages, directed to 
widely divergent audiences: 

By any chance are you scheduled to read a paper at. a con- 
vention? Do you think you really should? 

Your voice may be of good timbre. You may be an authority 
on your subject. Perhaps you are tops in your industry, and 
maybe your name is an addition to any board of directors. 
But, unless you can make your audience laugh or cry or make 
'em mad, don't accept, please! 
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Example i 

The purpose is to serve as a guide to the machine designer 
in keeping to a minimum the various tools and gauges required 
to produce and inspect cylindrical holes and shafts or other 
component parts with cylindrical external surfaces. 

— 38 words 

Example 2 

The techniques that have been developed for the heating and 
melting of metallic materials can be taken as a general index 
of the level of industrial technology of the given period. 

— 31 words 

Example 3 

The most honest truck owner will not admit to you, the 
salesman, that he has carried one ounce of weight over the 
capacity of the truck and he may be very truthful but, where 
he carried the load, what kind of body he needs, and many 
other factors to be discussed all have a direct bearing on his 
problem. 

— 58 words 

Example 4 

The past two years have witnessed the taking of a very im- 
portant forward stride by this department. 

— 17 words 

Example 5 

A new honors program has been initiated in which more of 
the work is taken in seminar than in any program the engi- 
neering department has previously undertaken. 

— 26 words 

Example 6 

It can be generally stated that the most expensive truck an 
operator can buy is one that he expects to overload considera- 
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bly beyond the allowable payload and the dealer or salesman 
that knowingly sells this truck jeopardizes many future truck 
sales. 

— 41 words 

Example 7 

In reading this narration of the development of the project 
and the enumeration of its principal findings, it must be recog- 
nized that the generalizations may apply only to the conditions 
under which they were found. 

— 35 words (and such words!) 

Example 8 

Congress was urged today in a report of a joint monetary 
subcommittee to restore the supremacy of the Federal Reserve 
System over the nation's credit structure and to instruct the 
Treasury to manage the public debt in conformity with the 
Board's credit policy. 

— ^43 words 

Example 9 

In addition to standardizing on a single fluid for passenger 
car use, some mechanism must be provided for qualifying and 
for identifying fluids which meet the requirements of the 
equipment manufacturers. 

— 31 words 

Example 10 

This country — and indeed the whole world — ^has graduated 
/jTom the era of self-sufficiency of the individual into an age 
/rat which large numbers of men and women must work to- 
3^<ther toward a common aim or goal. 

— 38 words 
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Exercise "Rewrites" 
Recognize — when comparing your rewrites to these: 

1. There is no one perfect way to say anything. 

2. There are better ways and worse ways. 

3. These rewrites illustrate one "better way" than the orig- 
inals on the previous page. 

4. Your own rewrites may "march" better than these. . . . 
But the chances are they don't if they have more words. 

Remember — ^that the full benefit of lean sentences versus 
fat ones accrues only as sentences become part of a passage. 
Wading through a single overweight sentence may tire your 
reader but moderately. He loses heart increasingly as one 
"fatty" follows another. 

Example i 

It aims to guide the machine designer to the fewest tools and 
gauges needed to produce and inspect parts with cylindrical 
surfaces. 

— 22 words 

(Comment: Some details must be sacrificed at times to make 
a sentence march. Usually the sacrifice is worth while.) 

Example 2 

Techniques for heating and smelting metallic materials in- 
dex the level of industrial technology of a given period. 

— 17 words 

Example 3 

The most honest owner won't admit to carrying one ounce 
more than the truck's capacity — especially to a salesman. Even 
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if he*s truthful, where he carried the load, the kind of body, 
and other things are also perdnent to the problem. 

— 41 words 

Example 4 

This department took a very important step in die past two 
years. 

— 12 words 

Example 5 

In a new honors program, more work is taken in seminar 
than in any previous engineering department program. 

— 18 words 

Example 6 

Generally, the most expensive truck is die one die owner 
expects to overload considerably. The dealer or salesman who 
sells him such a truck jeopardizes future sales. 

— 26 words 

Example 7 

The generalizations developed from this project may apply 
only to the conditions under which they were found. This 
must be recognized. 

— 21 words 

Example 8 

Congress was urged today to restore the Federal Reserve 
System's supremacy over the nation's credit structure. A 
joint monetary subcommittee report asked it to instruct the 
Treasury to manage the public debt in conformity with the 
Board's credit policy. 

— 39 words 
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Example 9 

Besides standardizing on a single passenger car fluid, some 
mechanism must be provided to qualify and identify fluids 
meeting equipment-manufacturer requirements. 

— 24 words 

Example 10 

This country — indeed, the whole world — ^has graduated 
from the era when the individual was self-sufficient. Today, 
large numbers of men and women must work together toward 
a common goal. 

— 31 words 





CHAPTER IX 

Words That Live 

**LivE^ WORDS beat time for sentences that march. Live words 
awaken response in a reader's mind, rise by their own power 
from the page on which they are written. Live words are 
crisp, trim, moving, active. Live words are the heartbeat of 
good everyday writing. 

A word is Uve when it does something to your own mind 
when you read it. Size, derivation, and familiarity condition, 
but do not determine, its liveness. Like electricity, it must be 
defined chiefly in terms of what it does. Nobody can state 
exactly what it is. Yet, like electricity, the live word can be 
caught and harnessed — and turned to powerful use. 

"If a friend were to say, 'An incisor is causing excruciating 
agony,' it is at least two to one that you would not respond 
half as quickly or half as effectively as if he said, *My tooth 
aches like the devil.' That statement gets attention. ..." So a 
letter from Clarkson College of Technology defines a live 
word by the effect it has. 

Talking about the effect of specific kinds of words under 
stated conditions will help to make live words recognizable. 
. . . For where and when used may influence liveness as much 
as the word itself. 

To live, a word — ^like a creature — ^must be fitted to its en- 
vironment. A fish in water is live; out of water, dead. Even 
in water, some fishes are inherendy alert, fast moving; others, 
sluggish, dull 

82 
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"Dead'' Words 

To make way for live words in everyday sentences, dead 
words should be cast out. 
A word is dead or dying for everyday use when: 

1. It is not understood by almost every reader. 

2. It has been worn out by overuse. 

3. It is "overweight." 

Plain Words 

A word not understood is automatically a dead word. A 
reader gets ideas only from words he understands. Each word 
in everyday writing should be understandable to every reader. 
It is unfair to unorganized ignorance to exclude part of any 
audience. (A particular word may live for one reader, die 
for the next.) 

Cry: "Get thee behind me, Satan" to the urge to show off. 
It afflicts everybody sometimes. We all have some $2 words in 
our vocabulary and keep looking for chances to give them a 
workout. 

"Beneath the major cacophony of war, minor harmonies of 
technical cooperation flow faster and faster every day." That 
was written in 1942 to display the authgr's possession of the 
$2 word "cacophony" rather than to inform his engineering 
audience. (Fm sure. I was the author.) Of words, too, Stephen 
Leacock speaks sagely. "Don't use queer words just because 
you know them," he says.* 

Vocabularies and the Thesaurus 

A bigger vocabulary is not necessarily a better vocabulary 

* From "How to Write." Copyright, 1946, Dodd, Mead & Company 
(Canada), Ltd., Toronto. (Permission to quote granted.) 
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for everyday writing. Bigger spells better only when variety 
takes clarity along. The practical problem is simple: 

To increase our writing vocabulary — ^with alive, moving 
words which all our probable readers will understand. 

So, each new word injected as a synonym or gradually 
added to the "automatic" vocabulary should be screened to 
ensure that: 

It is understandable. 
It is alive. 

A thesaurus, seen through this screen, can help. It can re- 
fresh memory, stimulate imagination, give a needed word for 
a specific spot. But it gives also synonyms the everyday writer 
should shut his eyes to — ^lest he appear stuffy rather than 
stimulating. 

Synonyms for the verb "say" are commonly sought by 
everyday writers, for example. Roget's "International The- 
saurus" suggests such relatively comfortable substitutes as 
"state," "declare," "protest," and "contend"; also such rela- 
tively "stuffy" ones as "enunciate," "propound," "pronounce," 
and "set forth" ... all of which will decide the everyday 
writer to stick to the simple "say," except when uncomfortable 
repetition demands a substitute. 

Thesaurus and dictionary are necessary tools. What the tools 
produce depends on the skill with which they are applied. 
The writer is the artisan. 

Skilled use of simple words gets farther than mediocre 
handling of a wid^ vocabukry. The more complex the words 
selected, the more deft must be their user. It takes more writ- 
ing abiUty to spe^k plainly in the 200,000-word vocabulary of 
a good many coli ^ge students than in the 80,000-word vocabu- 
* " c/»^ool student. 
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The simple word has the addirional advantage of being 
comfortable to write and comfortable to read. Pretentions 
words bring a certain self -consciousness, which makes for a 
cold reception. Their impersonal, distant tone doesn't stir the 
reader's mind readily. "When a word appears that never would 
be used in conversation," an ancient text says, "a slight invisible 
barrier is erected between the reader and the writer. They are 
no longer in personal contact." 

Phil Swain, the teacher-philosopher-engineer editor of 
Poivety illustrates pretentious, Latin-root words with the sen- 
tence: 

They considered it improbable that drcumstances would 
permit him to divulge the occurrence. 

and rewrites with simple Anglo-Saxon words: 

They didn't think he had a chance to tell the news. 

A familiar word will always convey meaning quicker than 
an unfamiliar one — and plain words are most familiar to every- 
day readers. Readers are comfortable with plain words. Their 
minds are open to them without embarrassment or discomfort. 
Plain words energize the reader's mind ... do not sap it. 

Plain words are never wholly dead — ^because they are always 
understood. Well chosen and fitted, they are the livest kind 
of words. 

Classical authority, as well as modem experiences, salutes 
the plain word as most alive. William CuUen Bryant, when 
editor of the old New York Evening Posty once advised a 
young editor: 

"Never use a long word where a short one will do. Call a 
spade by its name, not a well-known instrument of manual 
labor. Let a home be a home and not a residence; speak of a 
place, not a locality; and so on of the rest. When a short word 
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will do, you always lose by a long one. You lose in clearness, 
you lose in honest expression of meaning, and, in the estimation 
of all men who are capable of judging, you lose reputation 
for ability. . . . Elegance of language may not be in the power 
of all of us, but simplicity and straightforwardness are." 

"Liveness" of the plain word as opposed to the sprawling 
one emerges when series of each are strung together. How 
hard to get is the thought conveyed by this sentence full of 
unalive words: 

He promised to apply perseverance to the situation until a 
satisfactory result was brought about. 

. . . and how the substitution of plain, easier-to-understand 
words brings the thought to life: 

He said he would stick to the job until it was done right. 

Dead from Overwork 

Some words — even plain ones — have been killed by over- 
work. Hundreds of thousands of writers have combined to 
wear them out. Then each of us has so overused a particular 
few as to kill them for our own particular writing. The first 
group can be classified generally as trite. They have little life 
left no matter where they are used. The second group, not com- 
monly used by all writers, may still have life except in the 
sentences of the Simon Legree who has run them ragged. 

The second group are really idiosyncrasies, personal habits. 
Only their possessors need worry to avoid them. Almost every- 
body has a few such "pets." One engineer, for instance, uses 
over and over again the word "optimum," never descends to 
"best." An executive falls back on the word "job," sentence 
in and sentence out, unconscious of need for variety to express 
nuances of meaning. A business writer labors to exhaustion 
thcwords"efficiency" and "effective" . . . and the verb "con- 
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tact." Another wears thin the term "know-how." Your pets 
are your own. Spot them and give them a rest. 

At one end of the "trite" group are lazy words and phrases, 
which always lack verve because they are not specific . . . 
concerning this matter; ... in connection with this situa- 
tion; ... in the last analysis. At the other end are such once- 
live words as "know-how," which have been pretty well 
drained of vigor by overexposure to readers. Their use gives 
much the same effect in the 1950's as does the admonition to 
"skiddoo." 

Words have degrees of triteness, of course, but whatever is 
trite to the particular reader has little vigor for him. Trite 
words and phrases (cliches) are more easUy recognized than 
eliminated. 

Few everyday writers are without some tendency toward 
cliches. Many oust them only by rereading and editing before 
their writing goes out. Take this cliche-packed passage, for 
example: 

Harry's reactions are as slow as molasses in winter. Faced 
with a problem, his greatest fear is that he might get the cart 
before the horse. So, he is constandy at a disadvantage in deal- 
ing with Paul, whose thinking is as keen as a razor and whose 
action is as quick as lightning. But when Harry finally takes 
the bull by the horns and decides to act, he goes ahead with a 
determination that almost amounts to pigheadedness. 

The shopworn expressions in this passage are easily identified. 
The first time they ever were used, they probably gave a lift 
to the ideas they helped to express. Now they are dead be- 
cause almost everybody has overused them. They are trite. 
The passage would live and move better without them: 

Harry is slow to react. He is always afraid he will do the 
wrong thing first. So, he is constandy at a disadvantage in deal- 
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ing with Paul, who dunks keeaiy and acts fsc Bat when 
Harry finaOy decides to mofr; nodiingcan cfaai^ his mind. 

Tned wcxtls bdc the su ci^ d i to hdp lift ideas from sen- 
tences. Keep soch wcH-ds out of your wiidi^, and those yoo 
use are bound to be UFe. 

Ovowdg^ Woiot 

For e^^'day writing, a word is overweigfat when it has 
more syllables than another word that gives the same idea. 
Short words are better than IcHig ones because they reduce 
lifdi^ effort for the reader s mind. Short sentences, as opposed 
to lo^, do the same thing. 

AH the arguments for short smtences apply to diort words 
— and so do the qualifications. Tel^raphic sentences can be 
overdone. So can short words. But, with bodi, everyday writ- 
ii^ had better err on the short than the long side. 

Complex ideas and profound thoughts can be expressed in 
^mple, short words. Of the 143 w^ords in the King James 
version of the Beatitudes (Matthew 5:3-12), only 8 words 
have more than 2 syllables . . . and of diose 8, only 2 have 4 
syllables; the other 6 have 3. 

Because complex ideas are harder to understand, they donand 
easy-to-understand, short words even more than do simple 
idois. The engineer, the scientist, or the lawyer often bos to 
use long technical words, the "trade lingo" of his profession. 
So, he has special need to avoid all nontechnical long words 
— and to hold total wordage to a minimum. Too often he 
does the reverse. It would almost seem he makes reading hard 
on purpose. 

Like the engineer who wrote recently: 

Providing diermal equilibrium in the passenger compart- 
ol an automobile is less than simple. 
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when he could, just as easily, have written: 

Keeping the temperature even inside an automobile isn't 
easy. 

One technical writer took 62 syllables to say: 

To completely finish a connecting rod, approximately 
seventy-five operations are required, from which it may be 
judged that this rod is completely machined in every respect 
to give it the desired action with minimum weight. 

The overweight of this nonmarching sentence can be cut 
1 3 % (to 54 syllables) simply by trying for the shortest pos- 
sible words: 

To fully finish a connecting rod, about seventy-five opera- 
tions are needed, from which it may be judged that this rod 
is fully machined in every way to give it the desired action 
with least weight." 

Making the sentence march, of course, requires elimination 
of say-nothing words and passive construction, and addition 
of a period: 

Before finished, this connecting rod gets about seventy-five 
machinings. It is subjected to every operation possible to give 
the desired action with least weight. 

. . . which reduces total syllables by 30%, to 43. 

Trim, short words are good in themselves. In addition, they 
give a cumulative effect that totals more than the sum of 
their individual merits. (A "queer" word for this phenomenon 
is "synergism.") 

Phil Swain dramatizes use of overweight words by rewriting 
Shakespeare as an engineer might do it. A sample from the 
original Mark Antony speech at Caesar's funeral and from 
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of not more than 5,000,000 cu ft of natural gas per day seemed 
inadequate. 

In this brief passage, short words where possible could cut 
the total weight to be lifted by 27% with few other changes 
in the sentences: 

To use the gas, the Company would have had to build pipe 
lines under the Delaware River and across New Jersey. With 
cost still going down on oil used in making gas, savings which 
would accrue from substituting a limited amount of not more 
than 5,000,000 cu ft of natural gas per day seemed too small. 

Looking for the shortest word reveals many chances to cut 
word weight even in such short (and not too badly written) 
passages. The foregoing five-line example brought at least 
six chances: 



use 


instead of 


utilize 


build 


instead of 


construct 


stai 


instead of 


continuing to 


making 


instead of 


in the manufacture of 


too small 


instead of 


inadequate 


accrue from 


instead of 


be realized by 



The substitute short words total 10 syllables, against 32 for 
the list which includes the original "longies." 

Habitual use of short words cuts the danger of overweight 
sentences; helps to make sentences march. 

Synonym Choosing 

To avoid unpleasing repetition, the shortest understandable 
word cannot be used in every instance. Occasional variation 
from the shortest is desirable, anyhow, just as sentence length 
must vary to evade stilted writing. 

But, in choosing synonyms, the short word habit leads to 
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Do Do Not 

Back a plan Support a program 

Split Divide 

Get Obtain 

Charge Qaim 

Seek Look for 

Freeze tax at i % Decide to maintain tax at i % 

Act Take action 

Stress Emphasize 

Aid (or help) Assist 

"Professional'' Slang 

Words that have a special meaning to special people are 
"tops" when they are written for these special people. They 
are very live to the special audience; very dead to everyone 
else. Use them freely to reach an audience of your own ilk. 
They are a sort of shorthand that speeds up communication 
among those in the know. Every profession, industry, trade, 
religion, and sport has its share. 

Lawyers, businessmen, engineers, scientists, theologians, 
gangsters, and sports writers all speak a special language to 
advantage among themselves: It is gibberish when talked to 
outsiders. 

Typical are words and phrases conmion in automobile manu- 
facturing departments: 

^^ProfessionaP^ Slang Translation 

Dingmen Fender repairmen 

Wood butcher Anyone working in Nvood 

Gunmen Electric welders 

Job A car (or truck) 

Pot Carburetor 

Spark sucker Vacuimi spark control 

Ihit a board in a hole Close a window 
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''ProfessianMT' SUmg Translation 

FJcctric chair Assembly fixture for wddii^ 

bodies 

Tuck spitter One who puts trim on bodies ^ 

Expert tuck spitter Can handle two sizes of tacks in 

the mouth at once — and also 

chew tobacco 
Hayloaders Fixtures for installii^ rear win- 

do\^^ 

Dauber Painter 

'l\Mublc home Cuivature of top of body when 

top is narrower than center 

<tf body 

(^twalk Space bct^-ecn hood and fender 

lX^)H>u$e Covcrii^ of engine in cab-ovcr- 

ei^rine truck 

XUvk-up Oayor \k-oodcn modd of body 

UalK^^ii^ ifXMV^ Connectii^ rods 

1>nkI K^^ust Car ston^ 

Sir<\ii . . ^ SnuU (oiticks in paint film 

Nihbi . . V V SiittU dirt specks in point 

l\iruim Irorguixr p^mt nixB 

Wmr InisiiK^ hjis it^^ own $h\^p-rxlk \kxwi> • • • stMxthand 
W y\HK hWix^K phioi^ u> out^akkx^ 11^ liwi^-er has his tort, 
Kwi ft|Jkvw\x hifsi tubcu^ cvxr^HKi; the <\Scv>r. hs lettis. hs sects, 
;m4 H» ^^ Jfev^V live i>wt«^ hjiv^ thctr ^ cvknxt^Sw^ the Ghris- 
tim 5W<WW^ iKcir '^sktxKH«r«x>c^^^ "vVcimrgs^ ire baby 
wMl » iW UMKeixv«tkiMV *ji fe "^tcrvKn '^ ^> rise rctx^dsc 

All 59*A $|><cwky >^\>»\jb mr JCi skjjsJ ^.> vXjicsMcr? js: rrney arc 
lWl» iw*A«5k IVy ^KvHiUst be u«\i rrx^^^ ^^ciii yocr own 

|y Wk ^fitiK^ \^ 
Ss tt4skvi^ w^ i V i ^sf^ bmSbu: ^uncx the writers wlio 
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they seize you by the hand and drag you, without explanation, 
through dollar pools and over tanff walls. In science, they 
ignore the oaf who doesn't know the difference between atomic 
fission and hydrogen fusion. In labor, they blithely skip from 
secondary boycotts to preliminary injunctions and into an 
open shop, slamming the door in the face of the uninformed." * 

The salesman in the cartoon on page 96 has the wrong 
audience for his specialty line of talk. 

Doubly dangerous are common words used by your "fra- 
ternity" with special meanings attached . . . words like "elec- 
tric chair," "gunmen," "seeds," and "doghouse" in the auto- 
mobile-factory list. 

Unfamiliar words will convey little or no meaning to out- 
siders. But familiar words — ^with special meanings — may lead 
the reader directly astray. When the lawyer writes "equity," 
he means "the system of law which originated in the ex- 
traordinary jusdce which was formerly administered by the 
king's chancellor and was later developed into a body of rules 
supplementary to or aiding the common and statute law." To 
most of us it conveys simply the idea of "fairness." . . . The 
physicist writes "work" and understands it to be "the trans- 
ference of energy by a process involving the motion of the 
point of application of a force." The rest of us conunonly 
think of "work" as "effort." 

When using professional slang, stick to the rule that the 
word must be understood by 90% of your audience. Then it 
will be hard to go too far with this useful word device. 

Even within the "fraternity," short words are better than 
long ones, other things being equal. 

"Engineering writing is particularly addicted to long words 
where short ones would do a better Job," Phil Swain says. 

* From article, "Nature of die News Today,** in April, 1950, Nienum 
Reports, Nionan Foundation for Journalism, Harvard Univeisity. 
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*Tor just a few dollars more, madam, you can get 
this model with an anti-inertia spool to eliminate 
backlash, a click on the tail plate, a drag on the head 
plate, quadruple multiplying, and a celluloid butt 
hoseL" 
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"Sometimes the writer uses them with the mistaken idea that 
he is making use of trade lingo to advantage. For no honorable 
reason, the rim of a wheel becomes a 'periphery/ and the rim 
speed the 'peripheral velocity.' Boiling becomes 'ebullition' 
and so on. This sort of technical jargon serves no useful pur- 
pose. ... It doesn't convey ideas quicker— even to engi- 



neers." 



Dead and Weary Provincials 

Provincialisms — ^words understood only in limited areas — 
are dead words to outlanders. Like professional slang, they are 
exceptionally live to those who understand them, a total loss 
to others. For instance: 

"Redd up" in Pennsylvania means "tidy up" elsewhere. 

"Jewelarker" in the South means "lover." 

In Alaska a "tillicum" is a "friend." 

"Pocasin" in the Carolinas is "swamp." 

To "vamp it" in Newfoundland is "to walk." 

A "wamus" in central Pennsylvania is a loose-knitted jacket, 
usually red. 

Harold Wentworth's "American Dialect Dictionary" * bears 
witness to the existence of such localisms everywhere. When 
they are familiar, they usually have entered the "trite" cate- 
gory. So it is with tenderfoot, jim-dandy, lickity-split, ten- 
gallon hat, out-of-whack, and many others. 

But you are even more likely to go wrong with provincial 
allusions than with provincial words. Writers for national 
audiences — ^who ought to know better — do it all the time. 
R. B. Gervan, in Printers^ Inkyi berating radio comedy writers 
for this fault, says in part: 

* Published by The Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York, N.Y., 
1944. 
t From **What Is a Bagel?'', in May, 1950, Printers^ Ink. 
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"Borsch is a word which slays them on 58th Street, but 
leaves them cold at Main and Elm. The Good Humor Man is 
treated on the radio as if his name were a household word like 
the Lone Ranger or Donald Duck. In Brooklyn, maybe. Buffalo 
never heard of him. 

"Provincialism is the name for it. Provincialism assumes that 
a local phenomenon is a universal condition." 

To be on the safe side, it is just as well to avoid provincialisms 
altogether in everyday writing. 

Summary 

Clear words and live words make sentences that march ideas 
right into the reader's mind. "Clear" and "live" are relative 
terms. Both are conditioned by the audience, the context, and 
the word's frequency of use. 

But these word habits will help most everyday writing: 

1. Try the short word first. Use a long word only when the 
short one won't do. 

2. Use fresh, crisp words as much as possible . . . seek 
words that bite; not words that munch. (Applies specially 
to verbs.) 

3. Use professional slang freely among folks of the same 
profession; almost never among outsiders. 

4. Make room for fresh words by eliminating — ^by editing 
if need be — ^tired, dead words. 

Choose words to convey ideas, never to demonstrate for 
the edification of the less adequately endowed the great breadth 
and depth of your own erudition. ... It doesn't pay to show 
how smart you are. 




CHAPTER X 

Mechanical Aids to Clear Writing 

Some writing looks clear. Sans illustrations, it has a picture 
quality about it. It almost shouts: "My writer has dressed me 
neatly. He wants me to look good to you as soon as you see 
me. He thinks that will make you want to know me better — 
and that it will help you to see my good points easier as you 
read me." 

Such brain children are welcomed more widely than are other 
equally intelligent but slovenly-looking offspring. Proper han- 
dling of four items will help make your pieces of writing rank 
among "those most likely to succeed": 

1. Clarity and neatness of handwriting or typing or typog- 
raphy. 

2. Format or layout of the material. 

3. Tabulating, indenting, listing, etc. 

4. Punctuation. 

Part of these items the writer executes for himself; parts 
may be done by someone else. But, if he aims to get ideas into 
readers' minds, he will take responsibility for all of them, par- 
ticipate in all as far as possible. Otherwise, he fires his six- 
shooter with two or three empty chambers. 

Clean Copy— To Type or Not to Type 

Handwriting in general, poor handwriting in particular, 
typed copy marked up with interlinings • . . all are hurdles 

99 
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your ideas must jump on the way to a reader's mind. By giving 
him mechanical work to do, they impede the flow of the 
ideas you have expressed. 

Never send your writing to a reader in your own handwrit- 
ing unless you can't get hold of a typewriter — or unless Emily 
Post absolutely requires it. Few modems write with anything 
like the clarity of a typewriter, and many write quite illegibly. 
A piece of typewritten copy — even when replete with xxx'd- 
out words — is easier to read than nine out of ten handwritten 
pieces. 

Plenty of everyday writers dismiss the problem with: ''Well, 
I never learned to use a typewriter, and typing assistance isn't 
available to me." More should say: "I never really learned to 
write by hand, so I'd better learn to use a typewriter." 

If you can't use a typewriter at all, you are in the minority 
today . . . at least, among those who have occasion to convey 
ideas to others in writing. About 68% of American Magazine 
readers can operate a typewriter, a recent survey indicates 
. . . and the younger the reader, the more likely he is to have 
this ability ... 85% of the readers under 26 years of age 
use typewriters. Other surveys point the same way. Over 
53% of the eleven- to nineteen-year-old readers of Senior 
Prom magiazine know how to type, samplings suggest; 58.7% 
of college students own typewriters, a National Advertising 
Service study reveals. 

A second-hand typewriter is a sound investment for anybody 
interested in getting ideas to others in writing. Learning to run 
it sufficiently for personal, everyday purposes is no harder 
than learning to drive an automobile . . . and more often is 
a practical expression of loving one's brother as one's self. 

(Even when stenographic assistance is available, a personal 
typewriter often is a timesaver. Much everyday writing doesn't 
require the professional neatness of the trained stenographer 
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— and the actual writing can be done once instead of twice 
before delivery.) 

To summarize, typing is usually clearer and easier to read 
than handwriting. 

Neat Copy 

Copy can be neat or it can be slovenly, whether handwritten 
or typewritten. Other things equal, it will always convey ideas 
better if neat. Witness Figures A and B, which show respec- 
tively the copy for the first two paragraphs of Chap. V of this 
book: (^4) as they came originally from the author's type- 
writer and (B) as they appeared in the manuscript delivered 
to the publisher. (See next page.) 

Right or wrong, the neatness of your presentation influences 
the reader to think your ideas are going to be precise and ac- 
curate or messy and confused. 

Format and Layout 

Your ideas will get over better if the format or layout of 
your presentation conforms to common requirements for the 
particular purpose. Neatness and clarity are useful for any 
format. More white space than the average writer thinks neces- 
sary is almost always indicated. But other details should vary 
with normal practice. 

Most letters and many memoranda, for example, will be 
single-spaced. But, since single spacing is harder to read than 
double spacing, the white space lost between the lines should 
be added elsewhere . . . more paragraphs, indents, or tabu- 
lations where feasible; plenty of margins all round the page, 
etc. 

Large, solid blocks of unbroken type should be avoided at 
almost any cost. 

Material likely to be sent to a printer for typesetting should 
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Chapter V 
Keep Moving • • • Follow Through 

Once completed, the organization set up for 
a piece of writing nust be followed through. The 
"main- idea" lead goea a long way toward getting 
into a reader's mind what the writer aims to put 
there. The outline charts the order in which 
subsidiary ideas, substantiating data, or 
explanatory material is to appear. Now comes the 
as-planned follow through. Let nothing divert 
your thought. Keep out extraneous material • • • 
Keep your story moving . • . Keep it moving on 
that straight line which is the shortest distance 
between two points, between your mind and the 
reader's mind. 

Figure B. 
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and regulations. Use a paragraph, a period, a colon, a semi- 
colon, a dash, parentheses, a series of dots (...), or any 
other punctuation mark to convey as nearly as possible what 
you "feel" in writing. Use them much as you naturally use 
pauses and stresses in talking. 

Unless you want the reader to pause more or less than usual 
between two words, you will have nothing between them ex- 
cept the normal white space. If you want him to stop a little 
longer than usual, a dash will come natural. A hyphen will 
move him more quickly than usual from one word to another. 

You can apply the same idea to sentences. A period means a 
normal pause between sentences; a semicolon or colon a shorter- 
than-usual pause. When you want a long pause between sen- 
tences, a new paragraph is indicated.* 

Talking about paragraphs, Stephen Leacock expressed an 
attitude applicable to the whole punctuation discussion. 

He said (in "How to Write"): 

"A paragraph is becoming not a break in the sense, but a 
break in the type. It is made as a gardener trims a border with 
a hoe, knocking a little gap wherever it looks pretty. It is part 
of the new need for "make-up" that goes with our magazines 
and newspapers of today. 

"In the brute commercial sense, there is a good deal in 
this. People are attracted to neat pages, artistically broken into 
trim sections. Set a thing into unending blocks of type, into 
pages that never break and few books would get over. Milton's 
Paradise would be lost and Dante's Inferno would look like 
Hell." t 

Danger of this modern approach to punctuation is not laxity 

•Rudolf Flesch details these talking- writing relationships with in- 
terest and accuracy in his "Art of Plain Talk," published by Harper & 
Bros., New York. 

t From "How to Write." Copyright, 1946, Dodd, Mead & Company 
(Canada), Ltd., Toronto. (Permission to quote granted.) 
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MAKTII EMEKSOI 

ClltlLUIT 
Tin •■!• 



JmmmT e. 1900 



Mr. J.R. BrowD, flee-PrMldoit 
Jones, Siiith it Braim 
£450 Anderson 
Cbic&go, Illinois 

Dear Jia: 

Yes, Mr. Patterson and I had a very satisfactory talk vhile in 
Baltimore and everything pronises to work out all right in the future. 
We had a Meeting Tuesday night and I vlll try to send you a report of 
it before the end of this week. 

Mr. Johnson has given ae aost of the aaterial I vill need for 
the ehenical industries survey. I should have the rest next week, and 
vill tiy to subait a first draft by the first of the aonth. 

I hope your plans for a trip east aaterialize in the very near 
fiitare. There are a lot of details I'd like to talk over with yoa in 



Sincerely, 



Martin beraoa 




Figure D. 
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tabulation help the following 6 1 -word sentence. Tabulation 
gives the appearance of weight reduction — gives the fat sen- 
tence a waistline. 

The sentence: 

The provisions with respect to trade associations require a 
detailed filing with the Commission of a semiannual report, 
showing all of the services performed by such association and 
the type of data collected or disseminated; listing the publica- 
tions of the association and the subject matter and date of all 
letters or other documents published by the association with 
its membership, and the officers, directors and employees of 
such association; the minutes of all meetings of the officers, 
directors, or members; and the affidavits by the responsible 
oflScers of the association, stating that there has been full dis- 
closure of all relevant acts and services of the association. 

Tabulated, it would read: 

Trade association provisions require a detailed filing with 
the Commission of a semiannual report, showing: 

1. All services performed by the association. 

2. Type of data collected and disseminated. 

3. Publications of the association. 

4. Subject matter and dates of all letters and other docu- 
ments published. 

5. Membership, oflScers, directors, and employees. 

6. Minutes of all meetings of officers, directors, or mem- 
bers. 

7. Affidavits by the responsible association officers stating 
there has been full disclosure of all relevant acts and 
services dealing with several topics — or several phases of 
one topic. 

It is hard to overuse this device in letters and memoranda. It 
can more easily be overdone in published articles. It has a hidden 
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value, in addition to its obvious visual clarity. It almost forces 
the writer to think through his outline before writing. The list- 
ing almost automatically becomes the pattern for what follows. 
Attempts to tabulate reveal sharply confused outlines, tend- 
encies to add apples and oranges and express the result in grape- 
fruit, and other common inconsistencies. 
For variety, the same effect may be had by using dots: 

Before I get back to the office, will you please: 

• Check my plane reservation. 

• Cancel luncheon with J. L. Smith. 

• Have ready for signature the mail dictated yesterday. 

Summary 

Beauty, in written pages as in women, is only skin deep. But 
a clean, neat, easy-to-read piece of writing makes a reader open 
the door of his mind and toss out a "welcome" mat. It makes 
him hope the material is as good as it looks. He will want to like 
it, be interested in it, if he possibly can. 

Good appearance, liberal white space, and punctuation used 
as a device to make reading easier help get ideas across to any 
reader. 

They are essential in writing where your reader is under no 
obligation to find out what you have to say — ^which is the most 
common situation. Most everyday writing is to sell an idea or 
convey information to people who are neither eager to buy the 
idea nor do any work to acquire the information. The writer 
hurts only himself when he thinks others will read because 
they ought to, because it is part of their job to know what he is 
writing. 

These mechanical aids are desirable even when the reader is 
a business subordinate or someone who is selling you some- 
thing . . . even when they do have to read through to the 
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CHAPTER XI 

Diets for Everyday Writers 

"Keep down the weight of your sentences and words." That's 
about what all these suggestions add up to. Sure, there's more to 
good writing than that, but slim writing does move ideas. Fat 
writing doesn't; at least, not nearly so well. 

So, having worked through specific exercises, let's look the 
whole process over. Let's make sure we recognize fat in our 
writing. Let's convince ourselves that overweight is never a 
quality of good everyday writing. 

Short Sentences Can Be Overweight, Too 

A short sentence is more likely to march than a long one, 
of course. But not all short sentences are good marchers. Hold- 
ing sentences to 20 words or fewer automatically gives some 
sense of movement. But any sentence — even a short one— can 
be slowed up by too many words per idea. For instance: 

A dog is often referred to by the appellation of canine. 

That sentence is short. It has only 1 1 words. But it doesn't 
march. It has more words than are needed — and fatter ones. 
Better would be: 

A dog is often called a canine. 

Short, fat sentences aren't uncommon among unskilled 
writers. Here are some illustrations: 

First, it is well to work the soil with thoroughness. 
All the weeds, roots, and stones should be removed. 

"3 
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13 ''marching/' Srmic per^ple arc flabbier at 1 80 lb than others at 
t%0 lb* Sf}, a 30-word sentence may be less overweight than a 
icHA^ord c/ne. 

A lentcnoc with an exciting idea may "march" carrying 30 
HOfdit while one with a dull idea may drag with 20. A fact- 
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filled sentence will march better than one of the same length 
devoted to generalities. 

When Gilbert K. Chesterton writes "On Lying in Bed" * (or 
anything else for that matter) his sentences move right along 
almost regardless of the number of words. For instance: 

Lying in bed would be an altogether perfect and supreme 
experience if only one had a color-pencil long enough to draw 
on the ceiling. This, however, is not generally a part of the 
domestic apparatus on the premises. 

I think myself that the thing might be managed with sev- 
eral pails of Aspinal and a broom. Only, if one worked in a 
really sweeping and masterly way and laid on the color in 
great washes, it might drip down again in one's face in floods 
of rich and mingled color like some strange fairy rain; and 
that would have its disadvantages. 

Here we have four sentences of varying length. The first 
has 25 words, 39 syllables; the second 14 words, 26 syllables; 
the third 17 words, 24 syllables; the last, 45 words, 60 syllables. 
Yet all of them keep your mind moving steadily, easily, as you 
read. No stretch of imagination could classify this passage — 
or any sentence in it — as hard to read. 

Like scores of passages from Chesterton and other literary 
giants, this one spots the limitations of mechanical readability 
gauges. The sentence and syllable count of this loi-word pas- 
sage rates "Hard to Read" on the General Motors' Reading- 
Ease Calculator and "Fairly Difiicult" by the more famous 
Flesch-count.t 

It is possible, in other words, to move ideas easily from page 

• From "Tremendous Trifles," 1909, published by Methuen & Com- 
pany, Ltd., London. Copyright, Dorothy Collins. (Permission to quote 
granted.) 

t See inside front and back covers of "The Art of Readable Writing," 
by Rudolf Flesch. Copyright, 1949, Harper & Brothers, New York. 
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to readers ntiinh wnioat ibbc utiMJCS ^p *-*"*" n tncsc dkcs. 
Sheer Ikenry rTrrflmcT cjm omcocne the disadvantages of 
long senfences, poor ocgant/anoo, o%emcjglM. woedk. But even 
sacfa wrking is suocessfol in spite of those ^tmaiini stics, not 
beczose of them. 

And the aver^ amatem or occasiooal writer (who is most 
of OS) can ill afford reliance on inherent Gteruv genius. He 
had best regard writing as a tool for mondane uses— and keep it 
sharp by simple, specific maintenan<De procedures. 

For every single time a Readir^-Easc Calculator or a Flesdi- 
coant is ^Tong, it ^-ill be right loo times . . . and the <Mice it 
is ^Tong ^-ill rarely be about the product of us everyday 

^TitCIS. 

Witness the following from an office memorandum written 
by one engineer to an associate in another department: 

FoDou-ing oar discussion concerning the best means of 
getting information on our research activities to you rapidly 
and prior to the time Mr. Jacks has approved them and 
mimeographed copies of our reports have been prepared, I 
have discussed this "with Miss Boison and it appears that the 
most convenient way is for us to t\-pe an additicHial copy of 
the draft at the time it is being prepared for fon% ardn^ to 
Mr. Jacks for approvaL We now prepare n*o copies, one for 
Mr. Jacks' review and one for our ovm. retention until he 
approves the minutes. 

The single-sentence, 97-word, 1 5 1 -syllable passage runs clear 
off the **Hard to Read" end of both Flesch-count and the 
Reading-Ease Calculator scales. It is hard going by any psycho- 
logical standards one might set up. It is worse than average for 
even dictated office-memorandum copy, but is not unique or 
even rare. 

Like most routine business writing, it can be made to march 
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better by reducing overweight sentences and words than by 
trying for Chestertonian lilt. 

Made really easy to read, it might run: 

In the future, we will send you an extra copy of the original 
draft of all of our research reports. This will bring them to 
you at the same time they go to Mr. Jacks for approval 

Even with inclusion of the considerable number of irrelevant 
ideas, it might have been made mechanically easier: 

In the future, we will send you an extra copy of the original 
draft of all our research reports. After we talked with Miss 
Benson, this seems the best way to get news of our activities 
to you quickly. We already make two copies (one for Mr. 
Jacks' review and one for own files). Making a third copy 
will be little trouble and will give you the information prior 
to his approval. 

Any average reader will agree with Flesch and the Reading- 
Ease Calculator in rating this normal kind of business writing. 

Facts versus Generalities 

It is always easier to interest a reader in specific facts or in- 
cidents than in generalities. The average mind reaches for 
specifics, lies doggo as generalities appear. 

So, sentences full of specifics tend to march. Full of generali- 
ties, they tend to drag — ^regardless of length. 

Take these two, for example: 

Specifics 

By substituting vermiculite for sand — and using hollow 
steel decking — ^the structural steel used in the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Building, Boston, was reduced by 2000 
tons. 
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choice of words; more dunce to choose lean coo;. Facr-cdliii^ 
somecimes dictates Umg words^ like "VermknGte'^ in cbe 6mt- 
going. 

The \* ritcr of the '^gcneraJities'' sentence, in other wordt 
had more need to get rid of overweight words — and mace 
chance. Ihd he gra»pcd thf>sc chances, his "generalities'^ mig&r 
have been shortened to march as well as the longer '^spcdfic'^ 
sentence. Like this; 

Recently improved automatically-controlled doors arc giv- 
ing textile men new chances to ap efficiency and cut operating 
costs. 

— r8 words; 37 syllables 

The duller your topic, the more it needs crisp presentation. 
The fewer your facts, the faster your sentences need to run. 

Other equal-length sentences (from the same articles as the 
two just discussed) emphasize the points just made: 



Specifics 



Any adilidanal cost ini'otved in^^^yAwyp^^eight con- 
crete was nS^t by e |M|iM|riHfl^^^^^^^Bpimo tons in 
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the upper-deck dead weight which the existing bridge struc- 
ture had to support. 

Generalities 

A number of mills contacted indicated that they have found 
automatic door installations most useful when they are located 
between rooms that are air-conditioned or where a constant 
relative humidity must be maintained. 

(Both sentences are overweight, but the fact — saving of more 
than 20,000 tons — gives the first a semblance of marching. . . . 
The generalities — **a number of mills," "most useful" — cleave 
the second still crying for fat reduction.) 

Specifics 

Interior beams and columns, except at shafts, were fire- 
proofed with vermiculite plaster troweled 1% in. thick. 

Generalities 

They will operate indefinitely with a maximum of ef- 
ficiency and will require a minimum of maintenance. 

Specifics 

By using cellular steel flooring in the John Hancock Build- 
ing, for example, the floor and fireproofing dead weight was' 
substantially reduced and allowed a structural-steel weight re- 
duction of 2000 tons. 

Generalities 

In many cases, mills which had previously sustained heavy 
losses of time and money through damage to goods passing 
through doors, and to doors themselves, are making substan- 
tial savings by using automatic installations. 

Handling References and ^^Credits" 

Nobody any more writes "Answering yours of the 13th 
ultimo, I beg to state," but reference to June 1 3 may be needed. 
K a dealer has asked you to accept White Leghorns instead of 
the New Hampshire Reds you ordered, your reply is likely 
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ence. Even then, he had better use a footnote or another sen- 
tence. 

This particular sentence's other faults might be eliminated 
at the same time by writing: 

The American City Bureau reports that the first thing to be 
done is to survey the city to get needed discussion and plans. 

Fewer words, shorter words, and briefed reference bring 
the statement from an original 74 syllables to a brisk 34 . . . 
54% fewer. 

Quotations, used to enliven a piece of writing, deaden it 
when credits are allowed to interrupt the flow of thought. Sen- 
tences and paragraphs fattened with long credits for quotations 
have the same irritating effect as commercials shouted in the 
midst of radio symphonies. 

Credit must be given for quotations, of course, but the 
thought they convey is more important to your reader than 
the source from which you took it. 

Unless a credit can be handled as part of a marching sentence, 
use a footnote. (Sometimes, do both; make a brief reference in 
your text, a full credit in a footnote. See page 115 reference to 
"the more famous Flesch-count" as an example.) 

Examples of sentences overweighted by too extensive refer- 
ences or credits are these: 

"To my mind, the ability of the air brake to control trucks 
and to bring them quickly and safely to a stop is far more im- 
portant than the operations required to impart motion," said 
Ralph K. Whittlesey, Bendix-Westinghouse Automotive Air 
Brake Co., who spoke on "Automotive Air Brakes" at the 
Nov. 9 meeting of die Northwest Section. 

The tests in the general check on the results being obtained 
by the CFR^^H^I^^ (ASTM Tentative Method of 
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Test for Knock Characteristics of Motor Fuels, Designation: 
D 357-33T) were conducted in 59 cooperating laboratories on 
Dec 6. 

Smoother handling of what might have been overweighted 
references are the following: 

Economists in the State Department of Commerce find that 
the dollar spent by the traveler in New York State leaves a 
well-marked tr^l. $.27 is spent for meals and the next big- 
gest slice, $.22, goes for lodging. . . . The American Hotel 
Association has estimated that 71% of the amount spent by 
hotel guests goes to other business groups. 

• • • 

"An industry of extremes." Such is the diagnosis of the 
amusement industry in New York State by the Division of 
Research and Statistics of the State Department. 

Technical-writing Foibles 

Technical writing, by its very nature, tends to be overweight. 
Its normal terminology often demands long words. Necessary 
preciseness requires qualifications. Fact and idea relationships 
must be expressed accurately. Everything about technical writ- 
ing gives it a tendency to overweight. 

That fact leads most technical writers to throw in the sponge. 
"You can't make technical stuff easy to read," they argue, "so 
why try?" 

But, technical reading can be made just as easy for techni- 
cians to read as Mother Goose for children. The same tech- 
niques apply as make other kinds of writing relatively easier to 
read. 

The successful technical writer separates his technical 
"musts" from the merely careless habits that slow up any writ- 
ing. Because he must use long technical terms, he exorcises all 
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nthcT needlessly long words. Because he must use qualifying 
wrirds for prcciscness, he is relentless about uxmecessary non- 
rcclinicnl (|iinlifying phrases. Since he has to carry a considerable 
wcijjhr of technical muscle, he keeps fat do^ii rigorously. 

rcclinical writing, less than any other kind, can afford care- 
less construction, for the same reasons that excess weight can't 
l)c folcrntcd in certain product designs. Careless des^n, for in- 
stance, may add 150 lb to an automobile chassis without the 
average driver's catching on. But 150 needless pounds in an air 
rrarjsport is the difference between collecting one passenger's 
fare and payivfr to carry that much dead weight. 

A few needless words may affect very little the telling of a 
fairy tale. Its ideas arc simple. The same needless words may 
lie just enough to obscure the complex ideas of a technical 
sentence. 

The technical writer's task is not to make his writing less 
technical, but to do as much work for his reader as possible. 
I lis aim is material easy for technicians to read. More engineers 
and scientists, like businessmen or salesmen, will read one sen- 
tence than will read 10, five pages than will read 15. 

Overweight sentences in technical writing are too numerous 
to need much detailing. Here is a typical example: 

In order to get an electrical signal large enough to be prac- 
tical it is desirable that the electrical resistance of the gauge be 
high, a result accomplished by using a long, fine, high-sensitiv- 
ity wire. 

Merely eliminating say-nothing words could cut the over- 
weight in the foregoing from 34 to 29 words (15%): 

To get an electrical signal large enough to be practical, 
electrical resistance of the gauge should be high, a result ac- 
complished by using a long^ fuie^ y^MttBXivicy wire. 
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And rewriting could bring it to 25 words (down 26% 
from the original) : 

A long, fine, high-sensitivity wire will produce the high 
electrical resistance needed in the gauge to ensure an elec- 
trical signal large enough to be practical. 

Similar editorial attack might produce similar results on the 
following 59-worder: 

With the aim to preserve the favorable influence of elevated 
temperatures upon reduced wear but to eliminate the high 
over-all chamber temperature, with its attendant increase in 
deposit formations, which resulted when coolant tempera- 
tures were elevated, a heat shield was devised to provide a 
rapid and localized control of minimum temperatures in the 
specific zone affected by high wear. 

And in this 36-word one: 

Due to the fact that the f eelevator was added to a previously 
designed elevator which had its end cut at an angle to provide 
rudder clearance, each feelevator had one side cut off at an 
angle. 

Lean, constantly moving sentences are less common among 
technical writers. But a chosen few regularly write sentences 
like these: 

In one case, nichrome was puddled on the seat of a TPA air- 
craft valve and worked well. But when the entire valve was 
made of nichrome, the seating was poor — and a stellitc seat 
had to be puddled on. TPA has served well as an aircraft 
exhaust-valve material, but has not been satisfactory as an 
intake materiaL 

i Or like these: 
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So niu- aiiv longer spciilcs of the "simple turbine engine v%-ith 
mlv owe iiioxing piin." I''nj;inccring and metallurgici! prob- 
lems in iIk* inrl)inc arc lct;ion. Remarkable progress is being 
Ic This new ficKl of I itr|\r weight power is receiving the 

' J c'onecntration of research of any power plane in his- 
r 

tury. 

•lior hiirricr to trim technical writing is the mental at- 

I. f nvanv technicians. They arc intellectually able, but 

'*'" \ ^j|y unable, to apply the technit]ucs required. Nowhere 

^"^" * .f isil to accept others as they arc cause more irritation 

^"^V*^^ iration. **1 1*-* on^ht to understand" or "He ought to be 

^^ 1" alibis many an engineer or scientist to himself, but 

r'^riniprovc reception by readers. 

. chnical papers, for instance, are limited by their 

^ ttcr to an audience of competent technicians. . . . 

^'^^"^ 'tcr often limits his audience to a pitifully small 

^ ^^^'^ f this already limiteil group by failing to organize 

^c^otoon .^^ ^jj^ i^jj, sentences. He fails to write as 

'^jifcctlyashemight. 
gucif ^. ^ down as a general rule," says a recent issue 
^'Si^ ci-de's H&'nagcincnt Briefs, *'that any idea which 
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In I ^ygfi , r-gj in any great derail will not 'get over' to 
I «^^ ^!Lhlic- an idea must ^explode' in the popular mind, 
^^^^exDOSurCi or it is likely to be a dud." 
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,iy vvir ^ ^ ^^L-tfS o r e x ecutives cither — except with the 
U^^^lhoby nature, arc hounds for detail. Some 
Iri ely ^^^ ^^^^ ^f affairs — and they may be right, 

wnpju in I ^<***_^Y much people when it comes to read- 
To grr ^* 
elrcirical n^ ^^if i^ gpcaker who sends engineers from a 
idiuplijilvcd b) "^^^Las great, wasn't he?" lias spoken words 
j-^ujn of specific facts or ideas are 
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to be gleaned when studied through an editorial microscope. 

Yet he unquestionably transferred his few ideas to the minds 
of his listeners — ^the true measure of success for speaker or 
writer. 

The written word permits greater detail with equal clarity, 
but confused organization is fatal in either case. 

Political Overweight 

The statesman who talks to millions in 8 2 -syllable, 51 -word 
sentences doesn't reach the minds of R.F.D. boxholders. Senator 
Brien McMahon once told Connecticut constituents of his 
atomic peace plan in an 11 -page pamphlet — which gave first 
facts of the plan on page 8. Typical of its sentences was: 

At almost any cost we must assure that the Russian people 
have opportunity to consider side by side the atomic pro- 
posals of their own rulers and our atomic proposals and that 
the Russian people act as part of the world jury which brings 
in a verdict covering this monumental issue. 

He might have put these ideas on the march in many different 
ways. One way — which cuts syllables by 33% and words by 
13% — ^wouldbe: 

The cost doesn't matter. We must make sure the Russian 
people get a chance to weigh our atomic proposals side by 
side with those of their own rulers. They must be part of the 
world jury which gives a verdict on this grave issue. 

Even occasional short sentences with good word imagery, 
McMahon paced at a walk rather than a march. For instance: 

There are other possible methods of creating a window in 
the iron curtain. 

which m^ht just as well have marched into the voter's 
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There are other ways to cut a window in the iron curtain. 

The Senator is the rule, not the exception, when he urges 
a wide spread of ideas in sentences that prevent such spread. 
Even experienced everyday writers can and do do it. 

Summary 

Every man thinks of his own writing task as a special case. 
He thinks it harder to get down overweight in his own case 
than in others. 

Actually, it's hard work for any writer to keep his ideas 
moving steadily, crisply to and through a reader's mind. Care- 
ful design — of the whole structure, of paragraphs, of sentences 
— underlies success. . . . For most of us careful designing 
calls for thought, application of specific techniques — and 
usually for editing and rewriting. 

Once we get used to dieting, we are likely to enjoy our trim 
sentences and crisp words so much we won't want to go back 
to sloppy, fat ones. 

The results we get, too, will be worth the travail their pro- 
duction involved. 



CHAPTER XII 



A Philosophy of Everyday Writing 

Writing is essentially a service. It achieves the writer's aim, 
however selfish, to the degree it does something good or useful 
for the prospective reader. It interests him, informs' him, amuses 
him, or helps him to his own ends. 

An eflfective writer does work for his readers; makes their 
task as light as possible. The idea that writing is chiefly self- 
expression breaks down under pragmatic tests. "Self-expres- 
sion" moves ideas into readers' minds only by chance. The 
modern writer delivers his ideas, doesn't ask readers to go 
through a warehouse for them. 

Successful business or professional writing rests on an honest 
desire to give something (ideas, information, or inspiration) 
to somebody else. Too often the executive, the scientist, the 
engineer, and the lawyer fail to deliver. Too often, their writ- 
ing simply opens the door to their storehouse of ideas. Too 
often, they tacitly ask readers to come in and browse through 
to find what is there and make their own selections. 

Bowing to don'ts and negations goes far to prevent poor 
writing. The "rules" with which this book is chiefly concerned 
will keep confusion, boredom, and quick weariness from a 
reader's mind. But only the honest desire to give something will 
spark the positive qualities which make first-class writing. 
After all the books are read, all the rules applied, and all the 
pitfalls of poor writing avoided, the touchstone of truly good 
writing remains in the heart and mind and spirit of the writer. 
"Unpoor" writing can be achieved by anyone willing to work 

129 
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hard and follow rules. First-class writing requires some inner 
light to make the writing glow or sparkle. 

Zest is probably the most potent ray of inner light you can 
shed on ordinary letters, memoranda, articles, and other busi- 
ness writing. Your keenness for the subject reflects in the way 
you write about it. The duller the writing task, the more need 
for whipping yourself into zest about it. Whether zest or 
boredom is in your heart, the reflection will be there for the 
reader to sense. You can't expect him to get excited about 
something which, the flavor of your writing shows, is a matter 
of indifference to you. 

Some people have a natural zest for life and everything in 
it. They can walk down a busy street or a quiet country lane 
and come back with equally thrilling tales of adventure and 
sight-seeing. You and I might walk the same course and report: 
"I saw nothing particular. Nothing happened to me." The 
difference would lie in our attitude of mind, not in tlie events 
or the scenes. 

A Christopher Morley, for instance, paces the confines of 
a narrow alley-street in Philadelphia and reports seven printed 
pages of the following sort of material: * 

Our doings with Ludlow Street begin when we turn off 
Eleventh Street and caress the flank of the Mercantile Library 
in an easterly gambit. Then, with our nose cocked for any 
wandering savors from the steaming roast beeves of a Tenth 
Street ordinary well-known to epicureans, we dart along un- 
til our progress is barred by the Federal Building. This neces- 
sitates a portage through the Federal Reserve Bank on the 
roaring coast of Chestnut Street. We double back on Ninth 
and find Ludlow reappearing just above Leary's Book Store. 

Here it is that Ludlow Street finds its mission and meaning 
in life. . . . 

•From "Travels in Philadelphia," copyright, 1937, David McKay 
Company, Inc., New York. 
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Morley had a zest about Ludlow Street. There can be no 
doubt about it. His fine words and well-turned sentences 
alone would not have ensured his writing about it so well. Take 
the intangible zest from such writing and it becomes pedestrian, 
duU. 

The heartfelt interest of a businessman in his new personnel 
procedures, or the scientist in his new atom smasher, or the 
engineer in his latest high-compression engine will reflect in 
his writing about them, just as surely as did Morley's zest 
for Ludlow Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Synthetic zest may be better than none in everyday writing. 
One experienced executive, training young men for business 
writing tasks, urges them: 

"No matter what the writing task, you must start out by 
saying to yourself: 'This is going to be a thrill. This is going to 
be an exciting piece (letter, memorandum, or report) when I 
get it written. The basic idea I have to talk about is dull, 
routine . . . but I'm going to take this routine idea, find some- 
thing in it to get excited about, and make it live — or die in the 
attempt.' 

"Maybe this advice sounds like much ado about nothing," he 
goes on, "like an inverted perspective. Maybe it sounds like a 
gross overevaluation of the importance of routine writing 
tasks. . . . Well, it is — ^in a coldly analytical sense. . . . But 
it is a fact that such overevaluation — ^kidding yourself, if you 
like — will enable you to turn out sentences and words that 
do things to people. Your writing will have punch that other- 
wise it will lack. . . . Remain superior to your subject or 
your task, and you will turn out sentences that are pedestrian, 
sluggish, unmoving. 

"In retrospect, you will get a real kick out of the writing 
which came from this overemphasis on zest. You will get the 
satisfaction of more and better reaction from all of your routine 
readers*" 
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Zest on the part of a writer can interest many readers who, 
themselves, have little or no interest in the subject. So rare is 
zest in everyday writing that a very little can produce startling 
effects. 

A young man, working for his father during vacation, was 
given a pile of overdue bills to collect. All the usual follow-ups 
and pressures had already been applied without result. The 
father was about to write them off as bad debts, but gave 
them to the boy to keep him busy, with the assurance he 
couldn't do any harm. 

The boy wrote a letter to the entire list. A few days later, 
checks began to come in. (More than 50% eventually were 
collected.) Wondering, the father asked the boy what he had 
written. Here it is: 

Dear Sir: 

Your bill for % is long overdue. 

If we have not received your check for payment in full be- 
fore the end of two weeks, we will take action which will 
amaze you. 

Very truly yours 

The young man, of course, had no idea as to what action 
might be taken, but he did get zest into his collection letter. 
His judgment may have been faulty, but his writing aroused 
interest. 

Zest will show automatically in the writing of imaginative, 
intellectually curious people . . . people whose mental uptake 
is steady and natural . . . people who are interested in almost 
anything because it offers a problem to be solved or some- 
thing new to be learned. 

Interested people are always interesting. 
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Mechanical Means 

The zest-fuU writer can give his writing gusto by specific 
devices which, if applied without imagination and competence, 
turn mediocre writing into tripe. The everyday writer should 
worry about these postgraduate possibilities only after sure 
mastery of clear organization, marching sentences, and biting 
words. 

Prominent among these plus-value possibilities are: 

1. Similes. 

2. Metaphors instead of similes. 

3. Personalization. 

4. "Human interest." 

5. Humor. 

6. Direct quotation. 

Smoothly integrated, each of these devices can add plus- 
values to your writing . . . increase its interest, improve its 
flavor, better its movement. But clumsily handled, they can 
hurt more than they help. A humorous touch, a vivid metaphor, 
or an apt simile helps only when it integrates into the unity- 
emphasis-coherence pattern of the writing. Pushed in just be- 
cause it is available, it can divert thought from your main 
theme, can stand out like tan button shoes with a soup-and-fish 
outfit. Better it be absent, than present in everyday writing if 
it spotlights awkwardness rather than grace. 

Personalizing 

Personalizing is perhaps the plus-value device most readily 
usable by the everyday writer without danger of awkwardness. 
It is really just an extension of the rule that direct statements 
are more readable, on the average, than indirect ones. It means 
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teUing your story in terms of people instead of abstract con- 
cepts; quoting directly instead of restating in your own words 
what someone had to say. 
Take this interoffice memorandum, for example: 

To: General Manager 

From: Assistant to the General Manager 

Discussion with the accounting department indicates that 
it will not be advisable to distribute administrative salaries to 
the divisional operating accounts, as suggested in your memo 
of April 30. 

Apparently, such a procedure would complicate the ac- 
counting work and, as they see it, give a less accurate picture 
for management control purposes. 

Consequently, procedures will be left as they are, unless 
you wish to go into the problem further with a view to ad- 
ditional discussion. 

. . . which "personalized" might have read: 

To: General Manager 

From: Assistant to the General Manager 

Accounting says: "Let's not" to your idea of allocating 
administrative salaries to divisional operating accounts. Bob 
Tuthill (head of accounting) says, in effect: 

"Making the change-over would be quite a job — and, even 
when we get through, the new routines will be more com- 
plex than our present ones. And what's more, you won't have 
as good a basis for your management control." 

His argument sounds right to me. So, I'll assume we make 
no change, unless you tell me to carry the discussion further. 

OK? 

Chances to personalize ordinary business writing to advan- 
tage are common. When seized, they can result in such effective 
passages as the following: 
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Sometimes our engineering reports defeat themselves by 
their very size. You know the kind I mean . . . the "Britan- 
nica" type of epics that have everything in them except the 
laboratory itself. A young engineer of ours, who recently gave 
birth to such an epic, eagerly asked one of our executives lif he 
had read it. 

^Read it?" came the answer. "I can hardly lift it.'' 

• • • 

There was a time when the hail-fellow-well-met salesman 
with a good story and tickets to the ball game was popular. 
But the race is swift today. The man who knows the technical 
answers is more and more in demand. In addition to having 
technical ability, he is an extrovert, he likes people, and is 
generally well informed outside his technical work. 

Executives and engineers talk much of the romance of busi- 
ness and science, but only a few regularly bring out that 
romance by making their own writing live, through personal- 
ization.* 

Dialogue, which often is a large part of fiction text, is the 
ultimate in personalized writing. It fits rarely for ordinary 
business or professional use. But there is plenty of chance for 
conversational sentences and words. They come more and more 
naturally to the writer who thinks of his reader as sitting across 
the table. 

Human Interest 

The term "human interest** connotes everything from drama 
to whimsey, from murder to nature loving, from Edgar Allan 
Poe to David Grayson. It is much more than a matter of per- 
sonalized words and sentences. It involves "mood" creation, 
psychological subtleties. Applied to everyday purposes, it re- 

• For a diversion on this subject, see "Let the Specialist Speak," on 
page 139- 
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quires a writing gift possessed by few amateurs. Nowhere does 
the amateur's tyroism show up faster than in attempts to write 
"human-interest" material. Only a select few among profes- 
sionals are truly adept. The line between the corny and the 
crisp is very thin. The freshly verdant can too easily become 
the rankly lush in verbiage. 

A high-school student, idolator of Edgar Allan Poe, reveals 
the dangers when he attempts to create at the start of a nar- 
rative-assignment story the "mood" of the master's "Fall of 
the House of Usher." The Poe masterpiece began: 

During the whole of a dull dark, and soundless day in the 
autumn of the year, when the clouds hung oppressively low 
in the heavens, I had been passing alone, on horseback, through 
a singularly dreary tract of country, and at length found my- 
self, as the shades of evening drew on, within the view of the 
melancholy House of Usher. 

I know not how it was — ^but, with the first glimpse of the 
building, a sense of insufferable gloom pervaded my spirit. I 
say insufferable, for the feeling was unrelieved by any of that 
half-pleasurable, because poetic, sentiment with which the 
mind usually receives even the sternest natural images of the 
desolate or terrible. 

I looked upon the scene before me — ^upon the mere house, 
and the simple landscape features of the domain — ^upon the 
bleak walls — ^upon the vacant eye-like windows — ^upon a few 
rank sedges — and upon a few white trunks of decayed trees — 
with an utter depression of soul, which I can compare with no 
sensation more properly than to the after-dream of the reveller 
upon opium — ^the bitter lapse into everyday life — ^the hideous 
dropping off of the veil. There was an iciness, a sinking, a 
sickening of the heart, etc. . . . 

Striving for the same effect, in a story which he dtled, "The 
Face at the Window," the high-school student wrote: 
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Like the fierce breath of a whirlwind, the swift rushing air 
swept and eddied about the lonely manor, while a heavy rain, 
falling in torrents, and the utter desolate darkness surrounding 
the house invested all outdoors with a spirit of insufferable 
gloom. 

Typical of the unsuccessful attempt at human interest in 
business writing is the following trade-paper story. The ob- 
vious misfire lost most readers long before they reached the 
story's modest message in its anticlimacdc denouement: 

When die 104th Antiaircraft Battalion was stationed in 
New Guinea, two of its members frequently discussed what 
they were going to do back in die States after the war. These 
men were Glenn J. Bird, who had formerly been a salesman 
for the New Yorker Bottling Ca of Adanta, Ga., and Sterling 
D. Chadwick, who had been part owner of a deluxe gasoline 
service stadon in Columbus, Ga. 

The only thing that Glenn and Sterling decided out in the 
Southwest Pacific was that they were going to do something 
together. When they hit die States, Chadwick had convinced 
Bird that diey really wanted to go into die wholesale oil busi- 
ness — but after some months of looking for equipment, it was 
still nothing but an idea. 

Bird got resdess. He stopped in at the New Yorker plant one 
day, and was begged to come back to work. One thing led to 
another — and that night he had a conference with his partner. 
What was the sense in waiting around for "something to 
break" in die silly old oil business, when no less a person dian 
Frank Lowenstein of Monarch Mfg. Co. was ready and vidll- 
ing to help them get equipment and get started in the bottling 
business? 

Chadwick protested he didn't know anything about car- 
bonated beverages, to which Bird countered that he knew as 
litde about oil — and anyhow, Chadwick could go out and 
sell, which was what he wanted to do. 
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To make a long story short, six months later — just before 
Christmas, 1946 — ^die first truckload of Esquire beverages left 
the new Esquire Bottling Co. plant at Marietta, Georgia. . . • 

Many more readers would have taken in the simple ideas 
of this article had the writer shunned ''human interest" and 
been content to write: 

Two years ago, the Esquire Bottling Co. was just an unborn 
idea in the minds of two GFs in New Guinea. Today it is a 
going business in Marietta, Ga., in a factory built and equipped 
in less than six months. 

The everyday writer who insists on trying his hand at 
"human-interest" writing might do well to practice on his wife, 
before exposing the results to public trial. No other kind of 
writing requires more literary gifts than "himian-intcrest" writ- 
ing that actually comes oflF. 
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Let the Specialist Speak 

Public attitudes toward science have always been a curious 
combination of gullibility and skepticism. One minute, in- 
dustrial research results are damned as inadequate to the sud- 
den needs of civilization; the next, they are heralded as the 
basis of modem miracles. One year, automobile designers are 
sneered at as lacking sufficient vision ever to make important 
design changes; the next, tiiey are said to be hatching Models 
from Mars. 

Since the truth about technical matters usually lies some- 
where between the two extremes, specialists of all kinds seem 
destined to stand permanently on an uncomfortably hot spot. 
Formation of asbestos inner soles as a natural result of con- 
ditioning by environment has long since reduced the degree of 
discomfort measurably. But a commendable tendency is grow- 
ing to take time out for keeping the public in more regular 
touch with the facts of technical life. 

Most important in this trend is the increasing willingness of 
specialists to do this job themselves — ^individually or coopera- 
tively. Relying on flying visits to a technical Land of C)z by 
outside writers has resulted but infrequendy in entirely ac- 
curate interpretations — from insiders* viewpoints. Even other 
departments of industry have sometimes told the public tech- 
nical stories which were somewhat less than precise. 

Specialists don't like to be misunderstood any more than 
any other group of human beings. They can best get outside 
understanding by encouraging and assisting competent mem- 
bers of their own group to be regularly articulate. Where the 
subject is technical, the specialist who can write and speak 
effectively will always carry the flag many miles farther than 
any nontechnical word wizard.* 



• Norman G. Shidle, "Getting Along with Others in Business," copy- 
right, 1947, B. Q Forbes & Sons Publishing Company, New York. 



CHAPTER XIII 

Hints on Common Writing Tasks 

' Certain writing tasks are almost certain to fall to your lot 
sooner or later. Among them: 

1. Reporting . . . what some speaker had to say, what 
went on at some meeting, what results a test produced, 
what facts a survey developed, etc. 

2. Minutes of committee meetings ... an official record 
of what transpired. 

3. Letters of congratulation ... to people who have been 
promoted, honored, and had other good fortune. 

4. Letters of condolence . . . to people who have lost loved 
ones, suffered setbacks, or had other ill fortime. 

5. Job-getting letters or presentations ... to apply for a 
new job, get an interview, present yourself in writing to 
others, follow up on job interviews, etc. 

The principles detailed in previous chapters apply aptly to 
every one of these common chores. But each one has its special 
problems. 

Reporting 

Follow one rule and you can't fail to produce a reasonably 
interesting and useful rej>ort of anything involving speakers: 

Tell specifically what was said; not what was talked about. 

A same sort of rule of thumb applies pretty well to all kinds 
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of reporting. Tell something specific that actually happened; 
not just the existence of facts. Tell the facts. 

A case in point: Two engineers whose boss asked them to 
tell him in a memorandum what a speaker said at a meeting 
the boss had missed. 

One of them wrote in this vein: 

Mr. Talker's subject was "European Diesel Engine Design." 
He discussed the differences between the aims of American 
and European designers — and showed specifically how design 
practice differs as a result. He touched on the cost of diesel 
fuel, the problem of controlling exhaust smoke, designing for 
maximum power, and other questions. 

When the boss finished reading A^s memorandum, he knew 
almost nothing in addition to what he knew before. A Mr. 
Talker had made a speech about European diesels and discussed 
the problems anybody might expect he would discuss. 

"So what! ", the boss murmured as he turned to B's memo. 
There he found this first paragraph: 

European engineers design for maximum economy rather 
than maximum power from diesels, A. T. Talker, chief engi- 
neer of Lepson Oil Co. said at the meeting last week. That was 
the most important statement in his tdk about "European 
Diesel Engine Design.** High cost of fuel plus intolerance of 
exhaust smoke and fumes in European countries have dictated 
design along these lines, he said. 

Engineer B's memorandum continued in the same vein. He 
summarized for the boss what the speaker had said — ^not just 
what had been talked about. 

Minutes of Meetings 

Even a set of minutes can sometimes be an inspiring docu- 
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ment, as well as a legal necessity. Listing first the actions taken 
(briefed if need be) often helps to make it one. 

Even if a group is the we-want-details type, the same listing 
of actions-taken may well be used at the start. But following 
would be a series of paragraphs — as many as needed — giving, 
first, the conversation leading up to die first action, then the 
events leading to the second, and so on. 

Well-organized minutes, read for approval by committee 
members, stimulate interest in future sessions and lay a basis 
for more facile future action. A stenotype record of a com- 
mittee meeting can rarely produce as useful a set of minutes 
as a stenotype record reorganized and rewritten in the light 
of the final decisions. 

Well-organized minutes can be just as accurate and as de- 
tailed as a slavish chronological record of he-said-this and 
then the-other-man-said-that. The amoimt of detail required 
must vary with the needs and desires of different groups. Some 
need and want a blow-by-blow record; others see the need 
only for accurately stated conclusions. 

Other Reports 

These instrucrions will result in a good report of a series 
of tests, as well as of a speech ... or of results of a survey. 

The "stick-to-the-facts" edict applies even to the many 
business reports that demand opinions from the writer. He 
"sticks to the facts" when he makes clear what is fact and what 
is opinion; also, what is opinion based on facts and what is 
purely personal reaction. 

When you write: "The speaker's talk was very interesting 
and educational," your reader may not clearly understand to 
ivhom. Were you alone interested and educated? Or did you 
spot-check with others in the audience and try to summarize 
your findings? 
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Even opinions should be stated as specifically as possible in 
a reporting job, however informal. Too often, the nonpro- 
fessional lacks objectivity. Unconsciously he becomes a catalyst 
instead of a conveyor of fact and idea. 

A good reporter is rare — and a valuable asset to almost any 
business or professional operation. He can contribute just as 
much as a good reporter does to a newspaper. 

Congratulatory Letters 

Most letters of congratulation are never written. A friend 
gets a promotion or is accorded an honor and our hearts say 
promptly: "That's mighty good news about Bill. He's a grand 
guy and certainly deserved the chance at so challenging a 
job. I must write to congratulate him." 

But when we sit down to write or dictate, the words don't 
come. The phrases that occur seem too formal or too shop- 
worn. So we pass it up for that day . . . and the next . . . 
and the next. Soon it's too late. We decide to let it go and 
apologize to Bill next time we see him — at the same time we 
congratulate him in person. 

Actually, the congratulatory-letter problem is pretty simple. 
Just put on paper what your heart says. In the case of Bill's 
promotion, what would have been the matter with writing as 
well as thinking: 

Dear Bill: 

That was mighty good news about you we got yesterday. 
You're a grand guy and certainly deserve a chance at so chal- 
lenging a job as this new one you're taking on. 

Here's wishing you continued success. 

Best regards. 

Sincerely, 
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Or, suppose Bill is not a friend of long standing. You want 
to wish him well, but the "grand-guy" stuff is out. Something 
much more formal is indicated. That doesn't make it any harder. 
You still write what springs from your heart. Maybe like this: 

Dear Mr. Mann: 

It was a real pleasure to learn yesterday that you have be- 
come sales manager at Henshee's. 

May your new duties make our paths cross at least as often 
as in the past. 

Hope you will make our office a port of call next time yoo 
get down this way. 

Best regards. 

Sincerely, 

Knowing your reader — and thinking of his reactions — ^is 
more important in letters of congratulations — and condolence 
— ^than in any other everyday writing. Knowing your reader 
is the key to saying the right thing in the right way. You 
must speak from the heart . . . and if you are writing to a 
complete stranger, your heart probably has nothing to say. 

So, no form letter will fit many cases. One executive has 
used a single opening paragraph to advantage many times, 
however: 

Dear Bill: 

This note is just to congratulate the Henshee Co. on your 
promotion to the general sales managership. It was a real thrill 
to get the news. 

Here's wishing you the best of success. 

Best regards. 

Sincerely, 
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A variation on the same theme might run: 

Dear Bill: 

Hearty congratulations and best wishes to you in your new 
assignment. Henshee is fortunate to have you — seems to me! 

Cordially yours, 

From the files of an executive particularly adept at writing 
letters of congratulation to recently promoted friends came 
these two: 

Dear Harold: 

A salute to the Vice-President and Director of Sales of 
Keokuk Textile Corp. According to our best information 
there isn't a better Vice-President and Director of Sales in the 
business. 

Hearty congratulations! 

Sincerely, 

Dear Winthrop: 

Congratulations and best wishes to you in your new work 
with the State Highway Department. 

Hope your new duties will bring you down our way very 
often. 

Best regards. 

Sincerely, 

Letters of Condolence 

Letters of condolence stem from the same roots as letters of 
congratulation — and are beset by the same difficulties. They 
must come from the heart ... to a known reader . . . and 
all the available words seem to have been used so often that 
they are worn out. But applying the same principles will help. 
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However short, these letters need a single theme idea. They 
should give a sense of movement, of life. Life and movement 
are the most characteristic qualities of the warmth you so 
much wish to convey. 

Here, for instance, is a letter written by a company presi- 
dent to the wife of a recently deceased executive associate 
of long standing: 

Dear Mrs. Afton: 

Your husband's spirit and accomplishments are a permanent 
part of the life of the Gaskon Co. — and of everyone in it with 
whom he was associated. His passing brings deep sorrow to all 
of us, his associates, who loved him, but focuses sharply the 
undying goodness of his thought and action. 

Our own affection for Alfred gives us some measure of 
understanding of what his loss means to you and his sons. 

You know you have our fullest and warmest sympathy. 

Sincerely, 
President 
Gaskon Company 

Here is another with somewhat the same theme. It went 
from the secretary of a trade association to the wife of a 
prominent member, recently deceased: 

Dear Mrs. Jackson: 

We have just heard that Roy has passed on and I wanted to 
tell you immediately how sincerely we feel the deepest sym- 
pathy for you and those who were closest to him. We share 
your grief, and are thinking particularly of you in these trying 
days. 

Now that he will not be among us, we shall miss Roy 
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gready. The memories of our pleasant and helpful associations 
will long endure. 

Sincerely, 

Secretary 

Job-getting Letters and Presentations 

No application of "everyday- writing" principles pays bigger 
dividends than in trying to get a new job. Deciding the main 
idea to convey, knowing or visualizing clearly your reader, 
writing in terms of his interests, marshaling your facts into an 
orderly, crisply-moving piece of writing ... all these fun- 
damentals are needed to lift your letter or your presentation 
above average. 

In no other area will effectiveness depend more on thinking 
before writing; on sound organization of material. 

Thinking in terms of your prospective employer's interests 
means describing yourself in terms of qualities or abilities — 
not chronologically. It means proving your possession of the 
qualities needed on ydur prospective job . . . proving by 
specific examples ... by telling what you actually did when 
faced with problems — and what was the result of your actions. 

Merely listing the places you have worked and the jobs you 
have held asks the prospective employer to do all the work of 
translating your probable abilities into terms of his needs. 

Qear writing can have a big part in successful job getting. A 
sound campaign should include many kinds of writing. Among 
them will be answering help-wanted advertisements, letters 
broadcast to a prospect list, letters aimed at a particular job or 
company, and resumes or presentations. 

In every case, the outlined principles apply. Here is how a 
First Lieutenant applied them in a rifle-shot, interview-seeking 
letter when he left the Army: 
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John Martin 

Vice President of Manufacturing 

Ferrous Manufacturing Co. 

Dear Mr. Martin: 

I am seeking a place on the industrial engineering staff of 
Ferrous Manufacturing Co. 

I am one of the few young men lucky enough to have had an 
Army assignment which gave me a chance to develop indus- 
trial experience and aptitudes. 

For two years my job was to investigate and supervise Gov- 
ernment expenditures for plant facilities for Army Air Force 
manufacturers. Among my responsibilities were such com- 
panies as Wright Aeronautical, Sperry Gyroscope, Western 
Electric, and Bulova Watch. My work covered manufacturing 
processes, production techniques, material handling, plant 
maintenance, and safety measures. 

In one case. Blank Co. thought a costly replacement neces- 
sary for a ventilating system which let dust into the engine as- 
sembly area. (Dust particles got into the engines and caused 
operating failures, they believed.) My investigation proved to 
their engineers that it was not the dust that scored the highly 
finished bearing surfaces. Rather, it was the chips, shavings and 
abrasives that remained from improper cleaning. My recom- 
mendations resulted in a new, economical and efficient parts 
cleaning program — which did lick the problem. 

In another proposal. Major Aircraft Co. needed $500,000 for 
additional machinery to incorporate a much-needed new fea- 
ture in a high-production bomber. I dug out the basic factors 
behind the necessity — and technical justification for each item. 
My recommendations were sound enough to be accepted by 
high AAF authorities. The contractor was provided with his 
vital requirements. ... At the same time, the Government 
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realized an economy of 21% by my elimination of desirable 
but not absolutely essential items. 

Ferrous Manufacturing is the organization in which I would 
most like to apply the technical knowledge accumulated in 
getting an M.E. degree from Cornell before entering the Army 
— and the experience gained in my Army-industry work. 

May I phone your secretary for an appointment to talk 
further about the possibilities? 

Sincerely, 

This letter did get the requested interview. And expansion 
of the same ideas in the interview — and in the presentation sent 
following it — got the job. 

Note the many ways in which this young man applied the 
principles of clear writing for easy reading. He began with the 
main idea; then started at once to give reasons to fortify and 
justify it. He gave specific examples to prove his possession of 
qualities needed in an industrial engineer. Those examples were 
facts. He expressed no opinions. Every item in the letter was 
pertinent to the main objective — getting on this particular 
engineering staff . . . with an interview as the first step. 

There are other ways to write successful job-getting letters 
and presentations. But, as with clear writing in general, this 
method will produce far-above-average results for most people. 

There is more to job getting than writing a good letter or 
presentation, of course. But effective writing is important.* 

* To get the whole story — ^plus more examples of letters that pro- 
duced jobs — ^there is no better place than "Pick Your Job and Land It** 
by Sidney and Mary Edlund, Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York. 
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CHAPTER XIV 



Checking Up on Yourself 

Two OBJECTIVE WAYS OTC Open to check your improvement 
(or lack of it) in getting ideas from your writing to reader's 
minds. You can observe spontaneous reactions of those to 
whom you write. And you can apply to your sentences some 
available mechanical reading-ease test. 

Conscious observation of results is the more important of 
the two because it reads directly on your objective — getting 
ideas across. It records the over-all effect of your efforts, 
not just the readability of specific sentences. But mechanical 
reading-ease checks are helpful, too. And they have one big 
advantage. They can be applied to your writing before it 
goes out to your reader. 

Reaction Tests 

The final test of any piece of writing is made by no authority 
on how to write, by application of no set of rules. It is made 
by your reader. Your writing is effective if it does to him what 
you planned it to do . . . inform him, influence him, or edu- 
cate him. 

A letter asking an employer for a job is a good letter if it 
gets you the job. A booklet to raise funds for a charity is well 
written if it brings contributions at a high rate. A technical 
report to a sales manager is well written if he explains its 
subject matter accurately to dealers at a subsequent sales 
meeting. 

If your everyday writing is improving, if it is effective, you 
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will begin to notice one or more reactions to it that are new — 
to you. They may come in any one of a thousand ways. If 
you are writing more effectively: 

1. You will begin to get more clear answers to questions 
you ask, to problems you have posed to associates. Fewer people 
will try to convince you of something you never opposed, 
always favored. Your associates will appear to be growing in 
intelligence and understanding in dealing with mutual prob- 
lems. If most of them continue to seem stupid about what you 
have written or told them, your writing hasn't improved 
measurably. 

2. You will find yourself less often explaining or debating 
the same points over and over again. (Especially will this be 
true in the case of committee or group effort — ^if your minutes, 
reports, or agenda are involved.) 

3. Fewer people will ask you the question: "Exactly what 
did you have in mind about so and so?" 

4. More people will say "Yes" — and say it more promptly 
— ^to things you want them to do. Hesitancy due to confusion 
in your reader's mind will be eliminated. He will say "No" 
only when he means "No" — ^never because he isn't quite clear, 
but doesn't like to admit it. 

5. You will get more specific responses to things you write 
in cases where no response is required. A routine report sent to 
20 men "for information" requires no response. But if all or 
part of it really penetrates the thinking of recipients, you are 
likely to get acknowledgment of receipt from five or ten; 
comment on some point or points from two or three. 

6. In social correspondence, more people will write to you 
because they look forward with interest to your replies. 

A list of such reaction tests might be extended indefinitely. 
Generalized, each item on it says: If your ideas are getting to 
your readers' minds, you will get better results. Watch for 
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them. Their presence is greater assurance of improved writing 
than any compliments on the writing itself. 

Mechanical Tests 

An easy way to predetermine whether a passage is hard or 
easy to read is with the Reading-Ease Calculator developed by 
General Motors Corp.* This Calculator is shown in actual 
size on the opposite page. 

The description under the scales gives the simple instructions 
for its use: 

How to test the reading ease of ivritten matter: 
(i) Count off loo words: (2) Set dial so arrow points to num- 
ber of sentences in the 100 words, estimating fraction of last 
sentence: (3) Count number of syllables in 100 words: (4) 
Opposite this number of syllables on scale find color that in- 
dicates the reading eisise of the material. 

As shown in the illustration, the dial is set for a 100-word 
passage containing five sentences. If the passage has less than 
1 24 syllables, it will be Very Easy to read. If it has between 
124 and 147 syllables, it will be Easy to Read . . . But if 
it is full of long, hard words and has more than 185 syllables, 
it will be Hard to Read. 

(The particular setting happens to emphasize the great need 
for short sentences in technical writing where long words are 
required.) 

This device is an easy and readily available means of me- 
chanical check. Made of durable plastic, it costs $1.50 and can 
be obtained from Science Research Associates, Chicago, Illi- 
nois. 

The "note" in small type at the bottom of this Calculator is 

* GM's Employe Research Section worked out this portable scale to 
help improve the readability of the corporation's 35 house organs. 
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an excellent evaluation for the everyday writer of all such 
robot checks on readability of his writing. It says: 

This calculator uses sentence length and word length to 
help you judge reading ease. But remember that word choice, 
human interest, and style count for a lot. 

Another test of reading ease, readily available to the everyday 
writer, is the widely known "Flesch-count." In its revised and 
most usable form, it appears on the opening page of Rudolf 
Flesch's "Art of Readable Writing," published in 1949 by 
Harper & Brothers, New York. The device for applying the 
Flesch-count consists of three vertical scales. On the left scale, 
you spot the average number of words per sentence; on the 
right scale, the number of syllables per 100 words. Then you 
connect the two points with a ruler, and read, on a middle 
scale, your "reading-ease" score. The score is finalized in terms 
of Very Easy, Easy, Fairly Easy, Standard, Fairly Difficult, 
Difficult, and Very Difficult. 

Scores of other reading-ease tests exist, few as available or 
easy to use as the two mentioned. Ancestry of most such tests is 
pedagogical, growing out of attempts to gauge reading material 
suitable to students of various grades. Only recently have they 
been applied to checking — and simplifying — ^writing in news- 
papers, magazines, and government reports. The various tests 
differ in both factors and formulas. 

Accuracy of Tests 

It is probably fair to say that no reading-ease test is accurate 
in the sense that 4 plus 4 equals 8, but that most of them are 
accurate in the sense that 4 plus 4 equals something in the 
7 to 9 realm. The various tests will not give exactly the same 
answer in exactly the same terms. But all are likely to agree 
that a passage is in the hard or the easy range. 
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The following, for instance, will show up in the "Hard" 
ranges by almost any system of rating now in use: 

Research in the physical sciences having bearings upon the 
development of new military weapons and defenses, the pro- 
tection of military and civilian personnel, and the use of mili- 
tary equipment under various conditions now goes under 
contracts between the National government and many uni- 
versities and groups of universities. 

The same method is applied to some extent to advance re- 
search in medicine and public health. 

Universities have established separately incorporated re- 
search foundations to facilitate contracting for fundamental 
research projects in various industrial fields for which in- 
dustrial and commercial sponsors are willing to pay. 

On the General Motors Reading-Ease Calculator, for in- 
stance, the above passage rates ^*Very Hard"; on the Flesch 
scale it comes out "Very Difficult." 

Summary 

Mechanical checking of your writing will keep you from 
writing as badly as you might. But effective writing is done 
by people — ^not by a book of rules or a robot calculator.* 

* For the skeptic who wants to evaluate for himself the scientific ac- 
curacy of various reading-ease tests, volumes of literature are available. 
Typical of its "flavor" is the following passage from an article by Dr. 
Irving Lorge of Columbia University in School and Society some years 
ago: 

"In October, 1939, Lorge published the basic correlational regression 
weights for series of formulae for the prediction of the reading dif- 
ficulty of selections for children. Subsequently, Flesch using the Lorge 
data published another regression formula for predicting reada- 
bility. . . .~ 
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Examples and Exercises 

Each example or exercise on the following pages illustrates 
problems or solutions treated in more than a single preceding 
chapter. For study or practice, they are to everyday writing 
what putting treble and bass together is to the beginning 
pianist. 

The good examples are accompanied by a brief evaluation 
of their merits. 

The bad examples — ^with some of their faults specified — are 
suggested as additional practice grounds for those interested. 

... The author will be glad to give his comments on re- 
writes of the bad examples to any reader energetic enough 
to do them. 
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A GOOD LEAD of a technical article — ^which tells the main points 
to be left with the reader. Gives evidence of careful advance 
thinking. Could easily have been general instead of specific; 
discursive instead of well focused. 

Each of the five commonly used theories of static failure is 
specially adapted to producing right answers on some types 
of material. None of them gives satisfactory results on all 
kinds. 

The long-used, relatively simple maximum stress and maxi- 
mum shear theories can, as a team, cover satisfactorily a wide 
range of testing — ^the first for brittle materials; the latter for 
ductile ones. The maximum strain theory, too, works on brit- 
tle materials; the constant energy theory on ductile types. 
The strain energy theory, however, is hard to correlate with 
experimental observations and isn't readily applicable any- 
where. 

Advantages and limitations of each theory in particular ap- 
plications become clear from detailed examination. 

The maximum stress theory, etc., etc., .... 
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A TIME-SAVING RESPONSE to a rcqucst for technical informa- 
tion. 

Attention: Joel Harden 

Technical Editor 

Answering the questions of your letter of May 24: 

( 1 ) The value of 500 mph used in Figures 3 and 4 is correct 
and the fourth paragraph of the text should be changed from 
450 mph to 500 mph. 

(2) The sentence in the third paragraph reading "at the 
right of the chart the relative specific weight of the power 
plant only per pound of altitude cruising thrust for each type 
is shown" should be deleted. 

Very truly yours, 

A. B. Teller 

Director of Engineering 
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A fine example of simple, clear writing. (An editorial from 
The Christian Science Monitor) 

Yes, Security Is Involved 

Arrested without a charge, held incommunicado for weeks, 
refused an opportunity for defense, and finally exiled with no 
recourse — 

This would sound familiar enough as something that hap- 
pened in Soviet Russia or Nazi Germany. But it has happened, 
all but the very last of it, on Ellis Island, New York, in the 
United States, 

It is the story of Mrs. Ellen Knauff , German war bride of an 
American sergeant, who was about to be whisked back to Ger- 
many when an order by Justice Robert H. Jackson of the 
United States Supreme Court halted the deportation. During 
two years neither she nor a committee of Congress has been 
able to find out what are the charges against her other than 
that the Immigration Service says she is a poor security risk. 

Mrs. Knauff denies she is or ever was a Communist. Her 
family died in a Nazi "extermination camp." She served in the 
British Royal Air Force. If she is a spy or potential spy, it 
should be proved to the satisfaction of a competent review 
board, secret if necessary, hearing all the evidence. The word 
of a junior clerk or an officious functionary on hearsay testi- 
mony is not sufficient. 

Mrs. Knauff is an alien. On this ground lower courts have 
refused her habeas corpus. But the rights here involved are 
basic human rights. They are honored in the United States 
Constitution — ^the right to be informed of an accusation and 
to defend oneself against it. 

If American moral sense defaults on such cases as this, the 
rights of citizens are not secure. Star chamber proceedings 
and character lynching can take the place of judicial process. 

Suppose it should ultimately be found that Ellen Knauff is a 
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superspy. The methods that have been used by the Immigra- 
tion Service and the Department of Justice are wrong, dan- 
gerous, and subversive of basic American liberties. 

Whether because of ill-drawn laws or for reasons of its own, 
the Department of Justice has been engaged in a shabby busi- 
ness that belies its own name. The Knauff case and any others 
like it should be thoroughly examined on their merits by an in- 
dependent agency which can assure Americans that die per- 
sons concerned have had a fair hearing. 
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A GOOD LETTER f fom a member of the paid staff of an associa- 
tion to an outside organization requesting assistance. 

May 19, 195 1 
Dear Mr. Summers: 

We are happy to assist in locating the right man to fill the 
opening described in your letter of May 13. 

We are enclosing the resumes of four men who might 
qualify. The information given on Mr. L. F. Hope has been 
taken from our Placement registration cards, and is, there- 
fore, quite brief. Further details could be obtained from Mr. 
Hope, if you are interested in his qualifications. You may re- 
tain these resumes for your personnel files. 

We are enclosing Section I of the First and Second May 
"Men Available" bulletins, for your review. If any of the sum- 
maries interest you, we shall be glad to furnish the names and 
addresses of the men, for your direct contact. 

If this opening continues to the middle of next month, when 
our next "Positions Available" bulletin goes to press, we should 
be pleased to receive a listing for insertion in it. Our job listing 
form is enclosed for your convenience. If you prefer, we could 
prepare a listing from the information supplied in your letter. 

We hope the above will be of some assistance to you. If 
there is anything further we can do, please do not hesitate to 
call on us. 

Very truly yours, 

Elizabeth Allen 
Placement Service 
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Deft handling of a reference to a quocatkni. 

I believe good things grow slowly. I believe strong move- 
ments grow through those '^invisible molecular moral forces 
diat work from individual to individual, stealing in through 
the crannies of the world like so many soft rootlets, or like the 
capillary oozing of water, and yet if you give them time rend- 
ii^ the hardest monuments of man's pride.** William James 
has further defined steady, deep-rooted growth, in contrast 
with the apparent sources of mushroom greatness as ^^e 
eternal forces which always work in the individually and im- 
mediately unsuccessful way."* 

— Josephine M. Benton 
"Love Drew a Circle That 
Todc Hun In," Friendf 
IntelUgencer, May 13, 1950 
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A LETTER OF CONDOLENCE that rcflccts sincerity. Reference to 
specific events of the past proclaim its having been written for 
the particular recipient. 

Mr. Paul Nelson 
342 Qty Avenue 
Samson, Mass. 

Dear Paul: 

To all of you Ndsons, Mrs. Williams and I send auicere 
sympathy. 

Your father, in his quiet and unassuming way, has left rich 
memories of friendship and sympathetic understanding with 
all of us who were fortunate enough to know him. The many 
other facets of his unusually attractive personality will con- 
tinue to mean a lot to us. 

Mrs. Williams and I have often recalled how your father 
and mother helped to make things brighter for us when we 
were exiled in Keokuk. Our attitude toward both these grand 
people continues to be one of deep affection. 

We are thinking of you all in these trying times. 

Sincerely yours, 

Allen T. Williams 
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A PUBLICITY RELEASE that is wcll Organized and poorly written. 
Its grossly overweight sentences are caused by: 

1. Say-nothing phrases and clauses. 

2. Unnecessary references (unnecessary to the average 
newspaper reader to whom the piece was directed). 

3. Too many words per idea in general. 

A special allocation formula for taxing domestic aviation 
companies, proposed in the Horton bill (Sen. Int. 203) now 
before the State Legislature, inequitably discriminates against 
air-line operators, compared with other types of transporta- 
tion in the State, the Blank Association declared today in an- 
nouncing its opposition to the measure. 

All three factors on which the tax formula would be based — 
the ratios which each company's aircraft arrivals and de- 
partures, revenue tons handled at airports, and originating 
revenue, within the state bear toward the nationwide totals of 
such classifications not only overlap but fail to provide a fac- 
tor variety that would be desirable, according to John Bar- 
stow, executive vice-president of the Association. 

"The franchise tax on transportation and transmission cor- 
porations imposed by Section 1 83 of the New York Tax Law,*' 
Mr. Barstow pointed out, "is computed on the basis of the 
amount of capital stock within the state and is applicable to 
companies engaged in aviation, railroad, steamboat, express, 
navigation, pipeline, trucking, taxicab, telegraph, telephone, 
palace-car or sleeping-car business. Heretofore, this single 
basis of allocation, determined by the proportion of gross as- 
sets employed in business in the state, has been applied uni- 
formly to all such corporations. 

"The Horton bill would set up a special allocation factor 
for aviation corporations only, singling them out to be treated 
differently than railroad and steamship companies with which 
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they compete. The present formula has been in effect for 
many years and there is no justification for a change.'* 

Revenue tons handled and originating revenue factors, Mr. 
Barstow explained, depend directly on the arrival and de- 
parture factor. The usual allocation formula for corporations 
is based on a combination or property, receipts, and wages 
within and without the State, which provides a greater variety 
of factors. Another inconsistency in the proposed formula, 
he said, is that aircraft arrivals and departures do not take into 
account the relative size of the aircraft. 
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The following letter shows how poor organization can make 
ideas hard to get even in two short paragraphs: 

Dear Sirs: 

We would be grateful if you would let us know the copy- 
right position on reports and papers presented at your associa- 
tion meetings. 

In particular we would like to know whether permission 
would be granted for the printing by ys of the paper presented 
at the Transport Meeting entitled "Trucks and Traffic Con- 
trol." Thank you for your attention to this request. 

Yours very truly, 

A. M. Greene 

The writer wanted only to get permission to reprint an 
article — a simple request to answer. He confused and irritated 
his reader by seemingly making a very general request — which 
would have taken time and effort to answer. 
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Statistic-loaded sentences can be made to march like any 
others — ^and convey much specific information quickly. Stan- 
ley Brams in his confidential "Labor Trends" regularly does 
just that. For instance: 

The UE captured the coveted Schenectady works and, at 
Erie, the third largest unit among 57 locations. These two 
plants alone gave UE representation for almost 27,000 of the 
100,000 employees of GE. But lUE-CIO won the River 
Works, with 12,300 voters. Ft. Wayne with 5,700, Pittsfield 
with 7,000, Syracuse with 5,700, others. An unofficial tally: 
lUE, 48 voting units with about 43,000 workers; UE, 40 with 
about 37,000 . . . with 35 units unreported at press time. 
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Not untypical of the layman's mediocre success with human-^ 
INTEREST WRITING IS this passage by a school superintendent to 
a retiring teacher: 

Amongst your pearls of joyful retrospect, let this be one — 
that you are through, finished, washed up with the Boys' Base- 
ment. To sense the full impact of this blessed release, choose 
a raw, cold, rainy day next fall when you know that the steam- 
ing stench of damp little boys with running noses pervades the 

lower regions at I Public School. Just sit there, all cozy 

and warm, in your hillside hideaway, and say to yourself: 
"Hurrah and Hooray, this is May day! No kiddies' panties I'll 
button today." 

Too often such attempts end up being mere clich6 containers 
— as did this one. 
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